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The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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DEPOSITED SY THE 
hare STATES OF AMERIC/ 


Recognition of the De Facto French 
Authority 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press October 23] 

The Government of the United States has today 
recognized the French de facto authority estab- 
lished in Paris under the leadership of General de 
Gaulle as the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. A communication in this sense 
has today been addressed to the Provisional Gov- 
emment. Mr. Jefferson Caffery will, if agree- 
able to the Provisional Government, assume the 
duties of Ambassador to France. 

This action on the part of the United States 
Government is in harmony with its policy toward 
France as publicly enunciated from time to time 
by the President and the Secretary of State. 

As the Secretary of State in his speech of April 
9, 1944 stated, it was always the thought of the 
President and himself that Frenchmen themselves 
should undertake the civil administration of their 
country and that this 


In accordance with the procedure envisaged in 
the civil-affairs agreement, an “interior zone” has 
been established to include a large part of France, 
including Paris. The agreement provides that in 
the interior zone the conduct of the administration 
of the territory and responsibility therefor will be 
entirely a matter for the French authorities. 

Today the vast majority of Frenchmen are free. 
They have had opportunity during recent weeks 
to demonstrate their desire to have the duties and 
obligations of government assumed by the admin- 
istration which is now functioning in Paris and 
which has been reconstituted and strengthened by 
the inclusion of leaders of the valiant forces of re- 
sistance within France. 

The intention of the French authorities to seek 
an expression of the people’s will at the earliest 
possible date, following the repatriation of French 

prisoners of war and 








Government would 
look to the organiza- 


deportees in Ger- 
many, has been made 





tion then known as 
the French Commit- 
tee of National Lib- 
eration to exercise 
leadership in the 
establishment of law 
and order. In ac- 
cordance with this 
policy, agreements 
Were entered into be- 
tween the Supreme 
Allied Commander 
and the de _ facto 
French authority, 
headed by General de 
Gaulle, covering the 
administration of 
civil affairs in France 
and other related 
subjects. 








Renewal of Diplomatic 
Relations with Italy 


[Released to the press October 26] 

The following statement was made by the Act- 
ing Secretary of State: 

“A fter consultation with the other American re- 
publics, as provided in the resolutions made at Rio 
de Janeiro in January 1942, it has been agreed 


~ that diplomatic relations with the Government of 


Italy should be resumed. The Governments of 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union likewise have 
been consulted. 

“Consequently, the President will submit to the- 
Senate, after it reconvenes on November 14, 1944, 
the nomination of the Honorable Alexander C. 
Kirk as American Ambassador to Italy. Mr. Kirk 
is presently American Representative on the Ad- 
visory Council for Italy in Rome.” 














known on different 
occasions. Pending 
the expression of the 
will of the French 
people through the 
action of their duly 
elected representa- 
tives, the Provisional 
Government of the 
French Republic, in 
its efforts to prose- 
cute the war until 
final victory and to 
lay the foundations 
for the rehabilitation 
of France, can count 
on the continued, 
full, and friendly 
cooperation of the 
Government of the 
United States. 
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Armistice Terms for Bulgaria 


[Released to the press October 29] 
The terms of the Bulgarian armistice agreement 
which has been signed in Moscow follow: 


AGREEMENT BeTWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
Unrrep States or AMERICA, THE UNITED KriNo- 
DOM, AND THE UNION oF Soviet Soctratist Repvus- 
LICS, ON THE ONE HAND, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Butearta, oN THE OTHER Hanp, CONCERNING AN 
ARMISTICE 


The Government of Bulgaria accepts the armis- 
tice terms presented by the Government of the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom act- 
ing on behalf of all the United Nations at war 
with Bulgaria. 

Accordingly the representative of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in the Mediterranean, Lieuten- 
ant General Sir James Gammell, and the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet High Command, Mar- 
shal of the Soviet Union, F. I. Tolbukhin, duly 
authorized thereto by the governments of the 
United States of America, the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom act- 
ing on behalf of all the United Nations at war 
with Bulgaria, on the one hand, and representa- 
tives of the Government of Bulgaria, Mr. P. 
Stainov, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. D. Ter- 
peshev, Minister Without Portfolio, Mr. N. Petkov, 
Minister Without Portfolio and Mr. P. Stoyanov, 
Minister of Finance, furnished with due powers, 
on the other hand, have signed the following 
terms: 


Articte One. (A) Bulgaria having ceased hos- 
tilities with the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on September 9, and severed relations with 
Germany on September 6, and with Hungary on 
on September 26, hostilities has ceased against all 
the other United Nations. 

(B) The Government of Bulgaria undertakes 
to disarm the German armed forces in Bulgaria 
and hand them over as prisoners of war. The 
Government of Bulgaria also undertakes to in- 
tern nationals of Germany and her satellites. 

(C) The Government of Bulgaria undertakes to 
maintain and make available such land, sea and 
air forces as may be specified for service under the 
general direction of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 


mand. Such forces must not be used on Allied 
territory except with the prior consent of the Allied 
Government concerned. 

(D) On the conclusion of hostilities against 
Germany the Bulgarian armed forces must be de. 
mobilized and put on a peace footing under the 
supervision of the Allied Control] Commission, 

Articte Two. Bulgarian armed forces and of- 
ficials must be withdrawn within the specified 
time limit from the territory of Greece and Yugo. 
slavia in accordance with the pre-condition ae. 
cepted by the Government of Bulgaria on October 
11; the Bulgarian authorities must immedi- 
ately take steps to withdraw from Greek and 
Yugoslav territory Bulgarians who were citizens 
of Bulgaria on January 1, 1941, and to repeal all 
legislative and administrative provisions relating 
to the annexation or incorporation in Bulgaria of 
Greek or Yugoslav territory. 

Articte Turee. The Government of Bulgaria 
will afford to Soviet and other Allied forces free 
dom of movement over Bulgarian territory in any 
direction if, in the opinion of the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command, the military situation so requires, 
the Government of Bulgaria giving to such move- 
ments every assistance with its own means of 
communication, and at its own expense, by land, 
water and in the air. 

Articte Four. The Government of Bulgaria 
will immediately release al] Allied prisoners of 
war and internees. Pending further instructions, 
the Government of Bulgaria will at its own ex- 
pense provide all Allied prisoners of war, in 
ternees and displaced persons and refugees, il 
cluding nationals of Greece and Yugoslavia, with 
adequate food, clothing, medical services and sani- 
tary and hygienic requirements and also with 
means of transportation for the return of any 
such persons to their own country. 

Articte Five. The Government of Bulgaria wil 
immediately release, regardless of citizenship oF 
nationality, all persons held in confinement in con 
nection with their activities in favor of the United 
Nations or because of their sympathies with the 
United Nations cause or for racial or religious ree 
sons, and will repeal all discriminatory legislation 
and disabilities arising therefrom. 
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Articte Stx. The Government of Bulgaria will 
cooperate in the apprehension and trial of persons 
accused of war crimes. 

Article Seven. The Government of Bulgaria 
undertakes to dissolve immediately all pro-Hitler 
or other Fascist political, military, para-military 
and other organizations on Bulgarian territory 
conducting propaganda hostile to the United Na- 
tions and not to tolerate the existence of such or- 
ganizations in the future. 

Artictz Eient. The publication, introduction 
and distribution in Bulgaria of periodical, or non- 
periodical literature, the presentation of theatrical 
performances or films, the operation of wireless 
stations, post, telegraph and telephone services 
will take place in agreement with the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command. 

Articte Ning. The Government of Bulgaria 
will restore all property of the United Nations and 
their nationals, including Greek and Yugoslav 
property, and will make such reparation for loss 
and damage caused by the war to the United Na- 
tions, including Greece and Yugoslavia, as may 
be determined later. 

Articte Ten. The Government of Bulgaria will 
restore all rights and interests of the United Na- 
tions and their nationals in Bulgaria. 

ArticLe Eteven. The Government of Bulgaria 
undertakes to return to the Soviet Union, to Greece 
and Yugoslavia and to the other United Na- 
tions, by the dates specified by the Allied Control 
Commission and in a good state of preservation, 
all valuables and materials removed during the 
war by Germany or Bulgaria from United Na- 
tions territory and belonging to state, public or 
cooperative organizations, enterprises, institu- 
tions or individual citizens, such as factory and 
works equipment, locomotives, rolling-stock, trac- 
tors, motor vehicles, historic monuments, museum 
treasures and any other property. 

Articte Twetve. The Government of Bulgaria 
undertakes to hand over as booty to the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command all war material of Ger- 
many and her satellites located on Bulgarian ter- 
ritory, including vessels of the fleets of Germany 
and her satellites located in Bulgarian waters. 

Articte Tuirteen. The Government of Bul- 
garia undertakes not to permit the removal or ex- 
pPropriation of any form of property (including 
valuables and currency), belonging to Germany or 
Hungary or to their nationals or to persons resi- 
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dent in their territories or in territories occupied 
by them, without the permission of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission. The Government of Bulgaria 
will safeguard such property in the manner speci- 
fied by the Allied Control Commission. 

ArtTicLeE Fourteen. The Government of Bul- 
garia undertakes to hand over to the Allied (So- 
viet) High Command all vessels belonging to the 
United Nations which are in Bulgarian ports no 
matter at whose disposal these vessels may be, for 
the use of the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
during the war against Germany or Hungary in 
the common interest of the Allies, the vessels to 
be returned subsequently to their owners. 

The Government of Bulgaria will bear full ma- 
terial responsibility for any damage to or de- 
struction of the aforesaid property up to the mo- 
ment of its transfer to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command. 

ArtIcLe Firreen. The Government of Bulgaria 
must make regular payments in Bulgarian cur- 
rency and must supply goods (fuel, foodstuffs, et 
cetera), facilities and services as may be required 
by the Allied (Soviet) High Command for the 
discharge of its functions. 

ArticLe Sixteen. Bulgarian merchant vessels, 
whether in Bulgarian or foreign waters, shall be 
subject to the operational control of the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command for use in the general 
interest of the Allies. 

ARTICLE SEVENTEEN. The Government of Bul- 
garia will arrange, in case of need, for the utiliza- 
tion in Bulgarian territory of industrial and trans- 
port enterprises, means of communication, power 
stations, public utility enterprises and installa- 
tions, stocks of fuels and other materials in ac- 
cordance with instructions issued during the armis- 
tice by the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

ArticLe E1gutren. For the whole period of the 
armistice there will be established in Bulgaria an 
Allied Control Commission which will regulate 
and supervise the execution of the armistice terms 
under the chairmanship of the representative of 
the Allied (Soviet) High Command and with the 
participation of representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. During the pe- 
riod between the coming into force of the armistice 
and the conclusion of hostilities against Germany, 
the Allied Control Commission will be under the 
general direction of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand. 
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Articie Nineteen. The present terms will come 
into force on their signing. 

Done at Moscow in quadruplicate, in English, 
Russian and Bulgarian, the English and Russian 
texts being authentic. 

Octorer 28, 1944. 


For the Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Kingdom: 


Marshal F. I. TotsuKutn, representative of the 
Soviet High Command. 


Lieutenant General James GAMMELL, Yepre- 
sentative of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
the Mediterranian. 


For the Government of Bulgaria: P. Srarnov, 
D. TrrresHev, N. Perxov and P. Storanov. 


Protocol to the Agreement Concerning an 
Armistice With Bulgaria 


At the time of signing the armistice with the 
Government of Bulgaria, the Allied Governments 
signatory thereto have agreed to the following: 


One. In connection with Article IX it is under- 
stood that the Bulgarian Government will imme- 
diately make available certain foodstuffs for the 
relief of the population of Greek and Yugoslav 
territories which have suffered as a result of Bul- 
garian aggression. The quantity of each product 
to be delivered will be determined by agreement 
between the three governments, and will be con- 
sidered as part of the reparation by Bulgaria for 
the loss and damage sustained by Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Two. The term “war material” used in Article 
XII shall be deemed to include all material or 
equipment belonging to, used by, or intended. for 
use by enemy military or para-military formations 
or members thereof. 

Three. The use by the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command of Allied vessels handed over by the 
Government of Bulgaria in accordance with Ar- 
ticle XIV of the armistice and the date of their 
return to their owners will be the subject of dis- 
cussion and settlement between the Allied Govern- 
ments concerned and the Government of the Soviet 
Union. 

Four, It is understood that in the application of 
Article XV the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
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will also arrange for the provision of Bulgarian 
currency, supplies, services, et cetera, to meet the 
needs of the representatives of the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the United States in 
Bulgaria. 

Done at Moscow in triplicate, in English and 
Russian languages, both English and Russian texts 
being authentic. 

[Nore: The foregoing Protocol was signed in Moscow 
on October 28, 1944 on behalf of the three Allied Govern. 
ments by George F. Kennan, American Chargé d’Affaires; 
Andrei’ Ya. Vyshinski, Vice Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S.S.R.; Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, the British 
Ambassador. ] 


Relief Supplies for Allied 
Nationals Interned in 


The Far East 


[Released to the press October 24] 


The Japanese Government, through neutral 
channels, has informed the United States Govern- 
ment that on October 28 a Japanese ship, the Haku 
san Maru, will depart from Japan and proceed to 
a Soviet port to pick up relief supplies previously 
sent from the United States and Canada intended 
for distribution to American, British, Canadian, 
Dutch, and other Allied prisoners of war and civil- 
ian internees held by Japan.’ The Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s announcement culminates protracted 
negotiations in this regard carried on through the 
Swiss Government between the Governments of the 
United States and Japan. The Soviet Government 
has cooperated in making this operation possible 
by permitting the use of a Soviet port as a transfer 
point and by giving safety guaranties for the Japa- 
nese ship while in Soviet waters, in addition to 
moving these supplies from the United States to 
Soviet territory. The United States Government 
has agreed to the departure dates and route pro- 
posed by the Japanese authorities and has taken 
the necessary steps to safeguard the Japanese ves 
sel from Allied attack during its voyage to and 
from Soviet waters. Previous recent announce 
ments in regard to this matter were made in the 
Department’s press release dated September ], 
1944? and by the Under Secretary of State in his 
press conference on October 20. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 15, 1944, p. 439. 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 3, 1944, p. 235. 
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Our Navy and a Warning to Japan 


Address by JOSEPH C. GREW * 


[Released to the press October 27] 


In the life of every nation, as in the life of 
every individual, there come occasions when it 
is good to pause for a moment in the midst of 
great endeavor to take stock of the road already 
traveled, and of the road ahead. Navy Day 1944 
is such an occasion. And if the Japanese are 
listening in, let them take stock, too. 

First, the road already traveled. The darkest 
day in the naval history of our country was De- 
cember 7, 1941, the day of infamy. There we were 
on the threshold of a two-ocean war, a war which 
rapidly spread to the seven seas, confronted with 
what then appeared to be the ruins of a substantial 
part of our one-ocean navy. The Japanese had 
done their despicable work well; just as at Port 
Arthur, at the opening of the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1904, they struck without a declaration 
of war. Perhaps we ought to have remembered 
that every seasoned criminal has a special tech- 
nique of his own, and is likely to follow the 
same technique in successive crimes. But that is 
all water over the dam now. The Japanese gang- 
ster is not going to be given the opportunity to 
commit further international crimes if the present 
temper and determination of our people and of 
our Allies are any criterion. 

At any rate, there we were, on December 7, 
1941, momentarily stunned in contemplation of 
what then appeared to be the smoking ruins of 
our once-proud Pacific fleet and in contemplation 
of our dead. Had the Japanese at that moment 
been prepared to land in force on the island of 
Oahu and to occupy Pearl Harbor, we might now 
have been very far from entering upon what we 
confidently believe are the decisive phases of the 
Pacific war. Fortunately for us, they hadn’t the 
vision to follow through. Vision is not one of 
their strong points. If it had been one of their 
strong points, they would never in the world have 
attacked us anywhere. 

Then came the American miracle. It was a 
miracle by every standard of experience and of 
history. Had the Japanese military and naval 
high command been told at that time what we were 
to do, they would have scoffed with their hilarious 


but mirthless humor. But now they know. No 
dream castle ever erected could have surpassed 
the construction in these three years of the great- 
est, most powerful, and certainly the most efficient 
and effective navy that the world has ever seen. 
Yes, now they know. They began to know in the 
Coral Sea, and they continued to learn at Midway, 
at Guadalcanal, in the Kula Gulf, at Attu, at 
Kwajalein and Saipan, at Tinian and Guam and 
Palau, and now, at last, in the Philippines them- 
selves, in what may prove to have been a decisive 
naval battle and one of the greatest victories in 
history, rivaling Trafalgar itself. They have not 
only continued to learn of the fighting power of 
our ships and of the aggressive spirit of our officers 
and men, whether in the Army or Navy, the Ma- 
rine Corps or the Air Forces—a quality in which 
the Japanese believed themselves paramount and 
to which they attached the greatest importance in 
their own fighting machine—but they have dis- 
covered one other essential truth, namely, that our 
American fighting men do not go into battle like 
regimented automatons; they use their heads as 
well as their guns and thus constantly outguess 
and outmaneuver the enemy. 

The Japanese Navy, without a declaration of 
war, exploited the tactical advantage of initiative 
and surprise. They had their day, but now they 
are learning to their sorrow that initiative and 
surprise—when war is on—are no Japanese mo- 
nopoly. The glories of our victories and those of 
our Allies already achieved will ring down through 
the ages in the annals of military and naval 
history. 

So much for the past and present. Now for 
the road ahead. This is no time for our people to 
sit back in smug contentment. Pride in past and 
present achievements should be but a spur to future 
effort. This Navy Day should be not a day of 
exultation, but a day of rededication—rededica- 
tion to the mighty task of winning the war against 


1 Delivered at the Navy Day Dinner sponsored by the 
District of Columbia Council of the Navy League of the 
United States at Washington on Oct. 27, 1944. Mr. Grew, 
former American Ambassador to Japan, is Director of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 
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both Germany and Japan. And when we think 
and speak of winning the war, let us not again 
fall into the fatal error of believing the enemy 
finally defeated just because he asks for an armis- 
tice and a peace conference. 

I wish to take this important occasion to repeat, 
with all possible force, the warning which I-have 
continually tried, all over the country, to drill 
home into the consciousness of our people, namely, 
that we must not, under any circumstances, accept 
a compromise peace with Japan, no matter how 
alluring such a peace may be or how desirous we 
may become of ending this terrible conflict. An 
enticing peace offer may come from Japan at any 
time. The facts of the situation are beginning to 
seep into the consciousness of the Japanese people. 
Some of them—perhaps only a few at the present 
time, but the number will grow steadily—know 
beyond peradventure that they are going to be 
defeated, that their merchant fleet is being whittled 
down to the vanishing point, that their war plants 
are gradually being blotted out of existence, and 
that their gangster loot will eventually be taken 
away from them. They know that if the war con- 
tinues long enough their military machine and cult 
will be—to use the word so much loved by our 
enemies—liquidated, and that their nation will then 
be reduced to the status of a third-class power. 
All Japanese are not stolid, long-suffering, blindly 
obedient peasants or emotionally unstable fanatics. 
There are many shrewd, level-headed, coldly cal- 
culating Japanese—including not only some of 
their statesmen but also men such as those who 
built up the great business houses and shipping 
companies and industrial concerns of Japan. Be- 
fore the complete ruin of Japan, these men are 
almost certain to make an attempt to save some- 
thing from the wreckage. I can foresee with little 
doubt the general methods they would use. As a 
facade, they would in all probability produce as 
Prime Minister some former statesman who they 
believe is labeled in our minds as a liberal, rein- 
forced by an ostensibly liberal cabinet. They 
would probably offer to withdraw their troops from 
the occupied areas and return those areas to their 
former status. They might even offer to give up 
their control of their puppet state in Manchuria. 
All this they might offer to do if only we would 
agree to leave their homeland free of further attack. 
Yes indeed, the bait would be beautifully sugar- 
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coated and painted in the most attractive colors, 
the sort of bait that the American people, a peace. 
minded and kindly people, weary of war and eager 
to get our fighting men home from the far-flung 
battle-fronts would, the Japanese believe, grate. 
fully accept. 

Should that moment come, America, the United 
Nations, would be put to a most severe test. The 
temptation to call it a day might be stronger than 
we can now visualize. That, my friends, would be 
the moment to fear, not for ourselves but for our 
sons and grandsons, lest they should have to fight 
this dreadful war over again in the next genera- 
tion. For assuredly, if we should allow ourselves 
to relax before carrying to completion our present 
determination to render the Japanese impotent 
ever again to threaten world peace, that would be 
the fate of our descendants. That cancerous 
growth of Japanese militarism would follow the 
example of the German war-machine after 1918— 
perpetuate itself and prepare Japan again for 
some future Armageddon. I have no fears as to 
the nature of our decision, so long as our people 
fully understand the dangers of a premature and 
compromise peace, but let us be warned in time. 

There is, however, still an alternative open to 
Japan, and I address these words directly to the 
more intelligent elements in that misguided coun- 
try. There is one way by which the Japanese can 
keep their homeland free from further attack. If 
the Japanese leaders can read the handwriting on 
the wall and can come to the realization that for 
them the war is already lost and that their situa- 
tion is hopeless, if they can realize that the deter- 
mination of the United Nations to carry through, 
regardless of time or cost, to complete and un- 
equivocal victory is inflexible, and that no tem- 
porizing or compromise is conceivable, let them 
unconditionally surrender now. That alternative 
is open and will remain open. The Japanese can- 
not avert defeat by postponing the inevitable. If 
they act now, they will avoid useless sacrifice of 
lives and wholesale devastation. Let them call it 
a day. 

Now, what of the future of our Navy? Mayl 
quote from a recent article in the Saturday Eve 
ning Post by Secretary Forrestal a passage which 
should be the fundamental creed of the American 
people in the difficult years that lie ahead? “In 
spite of this war,” he wrote, “we shall continue to 
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be a peace-loving nation, with neither greed nor 
desire for world domination. The very concept of 
imposing our rule upon other people is not con- 
sistent with our national character and would be 
repugnant to our people. Therefore, it is good 
and desirable that we keep the dream that some 
day, somehow, a framework of permanent peace 
will be evolved by men of sense and good will 
throughout the world. 

“In the meantime, we dare not forget an anony- 
mous admiral’s words after the last war: ‘The 
means to wage war must be in the hands of those 
who hate war’.” 

May our country take those words to heart. At 
Dumbarton Oaks we have tried to lay a firm foun- 
dation upon which that framework can and will 
be built. I believe that never before have the peo- 
ples of the world been more determined that such 
a structure shall be built, that it shall be effective, 
and that it shall endure. 

“The means to wage war must be in the hands of 
those who hate war.” Behind our day-to-day 
diplomacy abroad there lies a factor of prime im- 
portance, namely, national support, demonstrated 
and reinforced by national preparedness. With 
such a background, and only with such a back- 
ground, can we pursue our diplomacy with any 
confidence that our representations will be listened 
toor that they will lead to favorable results. Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, when Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, said: “Armies and na- 
vies, in being efficient, give weight to the peaceful 
words of statesmen, but a feverish effort to create 
them when a crisis is imminent simply provokes 
attack.” We need thorough and permanent pre- 
paredness not in the interests of war but of peace. 
Let us constantly have in mind the eminently 
wise advice of Theodore Roosevelt: “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” 

Let our people appreciate the tremendous im- 
portance of learning the lessons of history for 
future guidance. We intend, with all the deter- 
mination and energy that is in us, to contribute to 
the erection of a world organization for the main- 
tenance of peace and security that will some day 
tender superfluous the great armaments that now 
80 heavily handicap the development of peaceful 
economies. But until that day comes, I wish that 
every American would consider it a patriotic duty 
to familiarize himself with Secretary Forrestal’s 
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article entitled “Will We Choose Naval Suicide 
Again?” and let his warning become a funda- 
mental concept in our national thinking, our fu- 
ture action, and our inexpressible pride in the 
American Navy. 


Anniversary of Czecho- 
slovak Independence 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
PRESIDENT BENES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[Released to the press October 28] 
Ocroper 28, 1944. 

This anniversary of the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia is of especial significance. 

The people and armed forces inside Czechoslo- 
vakia have joined actively and gloriously with 
their countrymen abroad in the ranks of the na- 
tions united against tyranny, and can look for- 
ward confidently to the celebration of future anni- 
versaries in the full enjoyment of unsuppressed 
freedom. 

We Americans salute our Czechoslovak com- 
rades-in-arms who are today so bravely contribut- 
ing to the liberation of their homeland and the 
rest of Europe. 

The close ties and deep sympathy between the 
democratic peoples of Czechoslovakia and the 
United States have never ceased to find concrete 
expression since the days of President Masaryk 
and President Wilson. 

I look forward to the day when, victorious after 
a second great war for freedom, they can continue 
to work in harmony for their mutual security and 


welfare in a peaceful world. 
Franxkuin D. Roosevert 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press October 28] 

Today is the anniversary of the founding of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia. The people of 
Czechoslovakia, within their own country as well 
as abroad, are boldly facing the despoilers of 
Europe and wisely planning with the other free- 
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spirited nations for a sound and just peace when 
that struggle shall have been won. They are win- 
ning their fight for freedom; they, with all the 
United Nations, propose to win the fight for lasting 
peace. 

This occasion makes it appropriate to recall the 
great contributions which the people of Czecho- 
slovakia have always made in maintaining free- 
dom, in advancing civilization and culture, and 
in forwarding international cooperation. May 
they long continue in that role. 


Passports for Travel to 
France 


[Released to the press October 23] 


In view of the agreement which has been reached 
between the French and the Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Expeditionary Force declaring a con- 
siderable part of France including Paris an “inte- 
rior zone”, the Department of State will accept 
applications for passports from American citi- 
zens for such zone if they are accompanied by ap- 
propriate evidence establishing (1) that their 
presence in France will contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the military effort, or (2) that their pur- 
pose in desiring to travel in France will serve the 
national interests by the resumption of economic 
or other activities disrupted by the war, or (3) 
that their going to France would materially aid 
that country in meeting its requirements for civil- 
ian consumption and for reconstruction. 

A person who considers that his presence in 
France will contribute directly or indirectly to 
the military effort should support his application 
by a letter from an appropriate department or 
agency of this Government stating in what way his 
going to France would contribute to the war 
effort. 

A person who represents an American business 
organization must establish that the organization 
has heretofore had a branch or subsidiary in 
France or that his organization prior to the dis- 
ruption caused by the war periodically sent a 
representative or representatives to France. 

American professional men who had established 
themselves in their professions in France and left 
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that country because of conditions growing out of 
the war must submit with their passport applica- 
tions satisfactory evidence that they previously 
followed their professions in France. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that the 
facilities for transportation between the United 
States and France are extremely meager, and the 
appropriate authorities in the United States hold 
out no encouragement at this time that such facil- 
ities will be increased. Consequently, any Ameri- 
can citizen who considers that he comes within one 
of the classes of persons above mentioned should 
advise the Department of the arrangement he has 
concluded for his transportation to and from 
France. 

Military permits will not be required for the 
interior zone of France, but each American citizen 
desiring to enter the zone must obtain a French 
visa on his American passport. 


Statement on Reported 
Communication From 
Argentina 


[Released to the press October 28] 


Asked for comment upon a reported communi- 
cation from the Argentine Government through 
the Pan American Union, the Department of State 
issued the following statement :* 


No communication has as yet been received by 
the Government of the United States. In the event 
that a communication such as that reported in the 
press is received either through a government 
which maintains relations with the Argentine Re- 
public or through the Pan American Union, the 
Government of the United States will, of course, 
exchange views fully with the Governments of the 
other American republics before taking any deci- 
sion. 


* As reported in the press on Oct. 28, Argentina has asked 
the Pan American Union in Washington to call a confer 
ence of foreign ministers of the American republics to set 
tle the current crisis between Argentina and other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. That government is reported 
to have sent memoranda to foreign offices of the Americal 
republics, advising them of this action and inviting the® 
to support its move. 
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International Civil Aviation Conference 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION 


[Released to the press October 27] 


The President has designated the following 
members of the American Delegation to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference which will 
convene at Chicago on November 1: 


Delegates 

The Honorable Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, Chairman of the Delegation 

The Honorable Josiah W. Bailey, Chairman, Committee 
on Commerce, United States Senate 

The Honorable Owen Brewster, Member, Committee on 
Commerce, United States Senate 

The Honorable Alfred L. Bulwinkle, House of Repre- 
sentatives 

The Honorable William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Air 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U. 8S. N., retired, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

The Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Chairman, United 
States Section, Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
(Canada-United States) 

The Honorable L. Welch Pogue, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nauties Board ; 

The Honorable Edward Warner, Vice Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 

The Honorable Charles A. Wolverton, House of Repre- 
sentatives 


Consultants 

The Honorable Artemus L. Gates, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air 

Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, Chairman, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics 

The Honorable Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air 

Maj. Gen. C. R. Smith, Air Transport Command 


Secretary General of the Delegation 
Mr. Stokeley W. Morgan, Chief, Aviation Division, De- 
partment of State 


Advisers 

Mr. John C. Cooper, Vice President, Pan American Air- 
ways 

Mr. Ralph Damon, Vice President, American Airlines, 
Ine. 

Col. H. R. Harris, Chief of Staff, Air Transport Com- 
mand 

Mr. Stephen Latchford, Adviser on Air Law, Aviation 
Division, Department of State 

Mr. Carleton Putnam, President, Chicago and Southern 
Airlines 


Comdr. Paul Richter, U.S.N.R. 

Mr. Frank Russell, National Aircraft War Production 
Council, Inc., and President, Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Company 

Secretaries of the Delegation 

Mr. Livingston Satterthwaite, Civil Air Attaché, Ameri- 
can Embassy, London 

Mr. Joe D. Walstrom, Assistant Chief, Aviation Division, 
Department of State 


Technical Experts 

Mr. Russell Adams, Civil Aeronautics Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Mr. R. W. Craig, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

Mr. C. F. Dycer, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Mr. Glen A. Gilbert, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Mr. James L. Kinney, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce 

Mr. Eugene Sibley, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce 

Mr. Harry G. Tarrington, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce 

Mr. A. A. Vollmecke, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


Press Relations Officer 
Mr. John C. Pool, Department of State 


Special Assistant 
Mr. William J. Primm, Assistant Clerk, Committee on 
Commerce, United States Senate 


MEMBERS OF THE SECRETARIAT 
[Released to the press October 30] 

The President has designated Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, as temporary 
president of the International Civil Aviation 
Conference which will convene at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, on November 1, 1944. The President also 
has designated Warren Kelchner, Chief of the 
Division of International Conferences, Depart- 
ment of State, as Secretary General of the Con- 
ference. 

In accordance with international practice, this 
Government will provide certain conference offi- 
cers to be responsible, under the direction of the 
Secretary General, for units of the Secretariat 
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being furnished by the host government. With 
the approval of the President, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State has designated the following indi- 
viduals to serve in the capacities indicated : 


Secretary General 

Warren Kelchner, Chief, Division of International 

Conferences, Department of State 
Special Assistants 

James Espy, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 

Morris Nelson Hughes, Foreign Service Officer, De- 
partment of State 


Technical Secretary 
Theodore P. Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 
Special Assistants 
Thomas B. Bourne, Director of Federal Airways, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 
John M. Chamberlain, Assistant Director, Safety Bu- 
reau, Civil Aeronautics Board, Department of Com- 
merce 
Douglas D. Crystal, Senior Attorney, Aeronautical Le- 
gal Division, Civil Aeronauties Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 
Fred M. Lanter, Director of Safety Regulations, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Com- 
merce 


Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of Technical Com- 

mittees and Subcommittees 

Harry A. Bowen, Civil Aeronautics Board, Department 
of Commerce 

Paul T. David, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President 

Alfred Hand, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Robert D. Hoyt, Civil Aeronautics Board, Department 
of Commerce 

Alfred 8S. Koch, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Delbert M. Little, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

Virginia C. Little, Bureau of the Budget, Executive 
Office of the President 

Erwin R. Marlin, Bureau of the Budget, Executive 
Office of the President 

Kenneth Matucha, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

John T. Morgan, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Jeremiah S, Morton, Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce 

George C. Neal, Civil Aeronautics Board, Department 
of Commerce 

Howard Railey, Civil Aeronautics Board, Department 
of Commerce 
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Lloyd H. Simson, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Omer Welling, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 


Evecutive Secretary 
Clarke L. Willard, Assistant Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Conferences, Department of State 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
Lyle L. Schmitter, Foreign Affairs Specialist, Division 
of International Conferences, Department of State 


Chief Press Relations Officer 

Lincoln White, Office of the Special Assistant to the 

Secretary of State 
Press Relations Officers 

William H. Donaldson, Superintendent, House Press 
Gallery 

Joe §. McCoy, Jr., Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Raymond Nathan, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce 

Ben Stern, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Liaison Secretaries i 

Philip O. Chalmers, Acting Chief, Division of Brazilian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Raymond A. Hare, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Charles M. Howell, Jr., Civil Air Attaché at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil 

Paul W. Meyer, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

A. Ogden Pierrot, Civil Air Attaché at Lisbon and 
Madrid 

Robert B. Stewart, Division of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, Department of State 


Geographer 
Samuel W. Boggs, Chief, Division of Geography and 
Cartography, Department of State 
Cartographer 
Arthur J. Hazes, Division of Geography and Cartog- 
raphy, Department of State 


Administrative Secretary 
Millard L. Kenestrick, Chief, Division of Administra- 
tive Services, Department of State 
Operations Officer 
R. M. F. Williams, Division of Administrative Services, 
Department of State 
Assistant Operations Officer 
Victor Purse, Office of Departmental Administration, 
Department of State 


Technical Documents Officer and Secretary for Docu- 
mentation 
John O. Bell, Aviation Division, Department of State 
Assistant Technical Documents Officer 
R. B. Maloy, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


(Continued on page 525) 
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The Second Session of the Council of 
UNRRA 


By EDWARD G. MILLER, JR.’ 


I 


Anticipated as an important and even critical 
point in the history of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration was the Sec- 
ond Session of the Council, which was held in 
Montreal? September 16-26. For the member 
governments that had created UNRRA, the Ses- 
sion afforded the first opportunity to discharge 
their duty and privilege of examining and criticiz- 
ing the progress of this first post-war organiza- 
tion. For UNRRA itself, the Session presented 
an occasion of reminding these governments that 
UNRRA’s success, like that of any other mutual 
undertaking, can be no greater than the support 
that the members accord to it. 

The First Session of the Council at Atlantic 
City last November was in itself a notable 
achievement in international cooperation. 
UNRRA, with the enthusiastic backing of its mem- 
ber governments and of the public, got off to a 
flying start. The Second Session, while less spec- 
tacular, was in many respects a more difficult 
occasion, not only for the organization itself but 
also for its member governments. 

The First Session, which followed immediately 
upon the signature of the agreement at the White 
House,* was in effect part of the organization of 
UNRRA: the culmination of two years of nego- 
tiations among governments for the establishment 
of an international administration for post-war 
relief and rehabilitation in war-torn countries. 
Although many controversial questions arose at 
Atlantic City, it was not difficult to find a common 
ground for a solution of all problems. Getting 
UNRRA started was the fundamental concern of 
each delegation at Atlantic City; all other con- 
siderations of national interest were subordinated 
to this one. 

Between November 1943 and September 1944 
UNRRA went through what will undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the most difficult periods in its 
history. It became the task of the Director Gen- 


eral and his staff to put in operation the purposes 
of the Agreement and Resolutions with little to 
go on in the way of precedent and, at the begin- 
ning, without funds or material resources. A 
large and specialized organization, international 
in character, had to be created under exceedingly 
trying wartime conditions. Relations with a va- 
riety of agencies, national and international, mili- 
tary and civilian, had to be established. Most 
trying of all, by force of circumstance, the role of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration has been confined to sitting on the 
sidelines with little to do beyond the planning 
stage. 

A sympathetic public interest, eager for the suc- 
cess of this first operating international organiza- 
tion, began gradually to become critical, first of 
UNRRA and then of the support accorded to it 
by its member governments. 

As to the latter, it was charged that UNRRA 
was being deliberately stifled by its member gov- 
ernments for reasons of jurisdictional rivalry and 
for other motives. It had been deliberately re- 
duced, it was said, to the status of a soup kitchen 
and deprived of all its rehabilitation activities. 
The combined armies, according to the allegations, 
were going to monopolize relief and rehabilitation 
activities in liberated areas and manipulate them 
to suit their convenience. Finally, it was charged, 
the governments were not releasing first-class per- 
sonnel to UNRRA. On the other hand, there were 
certain sectors of public opinion in this country to 


‘whom UNRRA was always per se anathema. 


These persons expressed alarm over our contribut- 
ing funds to rehabilitate foreign lands, possibly to 
enable them to compete with our industry, and es- 
pecially over our giving substantial United States 
funds to an international organization in which 


1Mr. Miller is Adviser in the War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion, Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, Department of 
State. 

* BuLLETIN of Sept. 10, 1944, p. 255. 

* BuLLeTIN of Nov. 13, 1943, pp. 317, 335. 
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we had only one vote in 44. The drafters of the 
Agreement doubtless realized that it is not possible 
to please everyone. 

As to UNRRA itself, the charge was sometimes 
heard that its sole activity consisted of turning out 
reams of mimeographed paper in the form of press 
releases and requirements programs and that its 
failure to progress beyond the planning stage was 
due to lack of initiative rather than to other 
factors. 

The Montreal session afforded, therefore, a 
timely opportunity to review the status and prog- 
ress of the organization and to assess the degree of 
cooperation by the member governments. 

At the outset, one thing was made clear by all 
concerned ; no effort had been made to constrict the 
nature of UNRRA’s duties more narrowly than the 
program that had been provided for at Atlantic 
City. The representatives of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff who addressed the Council on behalf of the 
American and British Governments iterated the 
military position that they will relinquish the task 
of civilian relief behind the lines as soon as mili- 
tary necessity permits. The armies, they pointed 
out, are not relief organizations, and they are only 
too glad to be relieved of these functions as soon 
as practicable; this position has been made abund- 
antly clear in France. On the other hand, long 
before the Atlantic City meeting, it has been clear 
that the armies will have to exercise discretion in 
determining when the responsibility for civilian 
supply can be relinquished to the civilian author- 
ities. The entire pattern of civil-affairs arrange- 
ments in liberated areas recognizes that basic fact. 

Secondly, it was emphasized that there has oc- 
curred no change in UNRRA’s scope so far as re- 
habilitation is concerned. Under the basic Agree- 
ment UNRRA is concerned with the rehabilitation 
of industry, transport, and public utilities only to 
the extent necessary to meet immediate relief 
needs. Other agencies, such as the prospective 
Monetary Fund and Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Bank, will concern themselves with prob- 
Iems of a more long-range character. As was ex- 
pected, the United States Congress was emphatic 
in its disapproval of any long-term reconstruction 
functions for UNRRA. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that UNRRA will be simply a soup kitchen 
and that it will not endeavor to confer lasting 
benefits upon the countries which it may aid. Cer- 
tainly in the field of agriculture, rehabilitational 
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activities will form an important part of UNRRA’s 
contribution to the recovery of these countries, 
Those activities should prove considerably more 
economical, both of UNRRA’s funds and of ship- 
ping, than the furnishing solely of processed foods, 

The extent of UNRRA’s functions in the field 
of industrial rehabilitation will depend to a large 
degree upon the conditions found in the areas 
after liberation. Even within the limited scope 
prescribed in the Agreement and Resolutions of 
the Council (which parallel those set forth in 
the act of the United States Congress), there are 
many useful functions which UNRRA can per- 
form in this field and which may be considerably 
more economical from the standpoint of its re- 
sources, as well as more beneficial for the recipient 
country, than concentrating exclusively on the 
provision of finished goods. For example, in an- 
ticipation of the critical need for transport in 
eastern Europe and the Balkans, UNRRA has 
already taken steps to commit part of its funds 
for the procurement of 280 locomotives for that 
area, although the Director General expects that 
locomotives and other transport equipment fur- 
nished by him should be sold as soon as possible 
to individual countries or to an international 
transport authority. But since the first call on 
UNRRA’s resources will be to provide for the 
immediate needs of the liberated areas, its ability 
to engage in industrial rehabilitation to any great 
extent will depend upon the degree of damage 
done to production and transportation facilities 
and the consequent ability or inability of these 
areas to begin to meet their own immediate needs. 
It is significant in this connection that there has 
been a tendency on the part of the supply authori- 
ties of the countries of western Europe to shift in 
recent months from demands for finished goods 
exclusively to demands for supplies including raw 
materials of a more rehabilitational character. 

A perhaps inevitable cause of delay in UNRRA’s 
planning and the definition of the actual scope of 
its operations has been, until the present time, the 
uncertainty with regard to the degree to which the 
occupied member countries will require its finan- 
cial assistance. It is understood that formal re- 
quests for financial assistance in accordance with 
the procedure prescribed in the Financial Plan 
have already been received from Greece, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and China. It. is 
probable that these countries will be those in be- 
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half of which UNRRA will perform its principal 
functions at least in respect of the furnishing of 
bulk supplies. In addition, it will have important 
duties in Italy and probably in Albania and Den- 
mark. The status of the Soviet Union as a recipi- 
ent of assistance from UNRRA has not yet been 
defined. 

UNRRA’s only function, however, with refer- 
ence to the wealthier countries of northwest Eu- 
rope, will not necessarily be the purely negative 
one of monitoring supply programs in the interest 
of preventing them from obtaining excessive 
amounts of short items at the expense of poorer 
countries. Although no official determination has 
yet been made of the capacity of the western Euro- 
pean countries to pay for supplies or, indeed, of 
their desire for financial assistance from UNRRA, 
it is likely that they will themselves meet all or 
the greater part of the cost of their import pro- 
grams in accordance with the principle that 
UNRRA is a service agency designed to perform 
only those functions that cannot be undertaken by 
existing agencies—and, specifically, that it will not 
deplete its resources for the relief of any area that 
is in a position to pay in foreign exchange. How- 
ever, even in the field of supply, it is expected that 
UNRRA may be of considerable assistance to some 
of these governments in helping them procure and 
ship specific commodities. The same may be true 
to a large extent with respect to some or all of the 
British, French, and Netherlands territories in 
Asia which have been occupied by Japan. 

Beyond the field of supply, however, UNRRA 
has important functions with respect to all the 
occupied countries in the fields of health and wel- 
fare and in the care and repatriation of displaced 
persons. In varying degrees, depending upon con- 
ditions found after liberation, it is likely that these 
governments will look to UNRRA as a reservoir 
of-assistance in those activities. The importance 
of UNRRA’s work in the field of displaced persons 
speaks for itself; the care and orderly repatriation 
of the 20 million displaced persons of Europe is a 
task which is vital to the future of every Allied 
country of Europe. With respect to public health, 
UNRRA/’s functions will range from direct med- 
ical assistance in the more ravaged countries to 
the furnishing, in the case of others, of key tech- 
nical personnel to help in the reestablishment of 
national agencies. All the countries of northwest 
Europe have indicated to UNRRA that tliey will 
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wish to avail themselves of these services. In 
view of the universal importance of this work to 
the occupied countries, it is encouraging to note 
the close working relations that have been estab- 
lished between UNRRA and the Anglo-American 
military authorities in matters of health and 
displaced persons which will permit UNRRA per- 
sonnel to participate in operations in these fields 
during the military period. 

It is hoped that as the great nations of north- 
west Europe arise again to resume their accus- 
tomed places among the nations of the world, their 
greatest source of interest in participating in 
UNRRA will be to contribute in personnel and in 
other ways to the Administration’s work in other 
lands. This in effect was the answer of these 
countries, as indicated by the quality of the dele- 
gations which they sent to Montreal, to the rumors 
that some or all of them were to withdraw from 
UNRRA. 

II 


The Report of the Director General to the Coun- 
cil on the progress of the organization disclosed 
many encouraging and concrete steps in making 
effective the provisions of the Agreement and Reso- 
lutions. 

With respect to finance, 34 of the 44 governments 
have paid in whole or in part their quotas of ad- 
ministrative expenses for 1944, the amounts paid 
by them aggregating about $8,300,000 out of an 
administrative budget of $10,000,000 for this year. 
In addition to the United States, which has au- 
thorized total appropriations of $1,350,000,000 in 
accordance with the Financial Plan and made a 
substantial appropriation under this authorization, 
several member governments have taken significant 
action on their operating contributions. The 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Brazil have com- 
pleted action to make available the full amount of 
1 percent or more of their respective national in- 
comes for the year ended June 30, 1943, in accord- 
ance with the Financial Plan. The amounts of 
their contributions are the equivalent of $320,000,- 


* Recent press reports indicate, in view of the extent of 
destruction in the Netherlands owing to recent military 
developments, enemy sabotage of non-military installa- 
tions, and general disruption of economic activities, that 
the Netherlands Government may find it necessary, de- 
spite earlier indications to the contrary, to request finan- 
cial assistance from. UNRRA in obtaining needed imports 
of relief: supplies,.. 
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000, $70,000,000, and $30,000,000, respectively. The 
Union of South Africa, Iceland, and Liberia have 
made initial appropriations for this purpose of 
the equivalent of $1,000,000, $50,000, and $15,000, 
respectively. Australia and New Zealand have ini- 
tiated legislation on contributions of the equivalent 
of $39,000,000 and $8,500,000, respectively, corre- 
sponding in each case to 1 percent of the national 
income for the period in question, and Uruguay 
on a contribution of the equivalent of $500,000. 
Other countries have indicated their intention of 
initiating action toward their contributions in the 
near future so that it is expected that a fund of 
approximately $2,000,000,000 as visualized at At- 
lantic City should in fact be realized.’ 

With respect to supplies, the Report disclosed 
that excellent progress had been made in estab- 
lishing relationships with the combined supply 
boards and the national supply agencies of the 
supplying countries. The Administration has 
made noteworthy progress in pressing its require- 
ments programs before these agencies. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the military author- 
ities for the integration of planning for liberated- 
areas requirements, including the understanding 
that in the event of the relinquishment by the mili- 
tary of their responsibility for relief in any given 
area before the termination of the assumed period 
of six months of military responsibility, the mili- 
tary will deliver to UNRRA, upon reimbursement, 
the remainder of the supplies procured by them 
for that area. 

Encouraging reports were delivered to the Coun- 
cil by the combined boards, the purport of which 
was that it should be possible to meet the require- 
ments of the liberated areas for 1945 with the ex- 
ception of certain items, notably textiles, with 
which considerable difficulty may be experienced. 
In general, these reports disclosed a firmness of 
purpose on the part of the responsible agencies of 
the supplying countries in discharging their re- 
sponsibilities for relief. Since the termination of 


*An UNRRA mission, headed by Deputy Director Gen- 
eral Eduardo Santos, formerly President of the Republic 
of Colombia, and including Assistant Diplomatic Adviser 
Laurence Duggan, formerly Director, Office of American 
Republic Affairs, Department of State, is now engaged in 
an officia) tour of most of the other American republics for 
the purpose of discussing with them various phases of their 
participation in UNRRA. Preliminary reports indicated 
that this mission has been most cordially received in the 
countries thus far visited and that an important degree of 
Support can be expected for UNRRA from these countries. 
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the Session it is understood that, in connection 
with the Brazilian contribution, a special UNRRA 
mission to Brazil has completed arrangements 
with the Brazilian Government for the delivery of 
90 million square yards of cotton textiles for the 
liberated areas. 

In the organization for relief and rehabilitation 
services and specifically in the organization and 
recruitment of personnel, the Administration’s 
record is likewise one of considerable accomplish- 
ment. A staff of more than 450 is now on hand at 
headquarters and about 300 at the regional office 
in London, and more than 500 have been recruited 
for the Balkan-Cairo mission. In addition, the 
Administration has made arrangements for ap- 
proximately 400 representatives of voluntary re- 
lief organizations to serve under its direction in 
the Balkans (a fact which, incidentally, should 
dispel some publicly expressed fears concerning 
the extent to which voluntary agencies were to be 
allowed by UNRRA to participate in relief in 
liberated areas). Substantial numbers of these 
agencies have already been transported to Cairo, 
and with the liberation of Greece rapidly becom- 
ing an accomplished fact, this personnel will soon 
be actively engaged in this critical area of UNRRA 
operations. 

Although thus far the Administration’s ener- 
gies have been devoted primarily to Europe, plan- 
ning for operations in the Far East is under way, 
and increasing attention should be given to them 
with the opening in the immediate future of 
branches in Sydney and Chungking in accordance 
with the announcement made by the Director Gen- 
eral in presenting the Report. 

The foregoing is a summary of some of the high 
lights of the Director General’s Report, which was 
well received by the member governments in the 
debate before the Council. The members of the 
Council from the United States and the United 
Kingdom both recognized, however, that UNRRA, 
for reasons previously alluded to, had been sub- 
jected to considerable public criticism in their re- 
spective countries. Both urged that UNRRA 
should mobilize itself for action and be prepared 
upon immediate notice to begin its duties in the 
liberated areas; both pledged their country’s full 
cooperation and support to the success of UNRRA. 


III 


Although the principal item of business at the 
Session was the receipt and consideration of the 
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Director General’s Report, significant questions of 
policy which had arisen since the First Session 
were placed before the Council for decision. The 
principal decisions made by the Council are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The Council unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion introduced by the United States member of 
the Council, Assistant Secretary Acheson, accept- 
ing certain declarations and reservations of the 
United States Congress in the enabling legislation 
which authorized appropriations for our partici- 
pation in UNRRA and declaring that the provi- 
sions in question are consistent with the provisions 
of the Agreement and Resolutions on Policy. The 
Council also accepted parallel recommendations of 
the United States Congress and of the Legislative 
Assembly of India to the effect that, so far as funds 
and facilities permit, any area of importance to 
the military operations of the United Nations 
which is stricken by famine or disease may be in- 
cluded in the benefits to be made available through 
UNRRA. Although this resolution meets a wide- 
spread public demand for making areas such as 
India eligible for assistance from UNRRA in the 
event of their being adversely affected by the war, 
other principles applicable to UNRRA’s opera- 
tions apply to these areas as well as to those which 
have suffered from enemy occupation, including 
the provision that UNRRA shall not deplete its 
available resources for the relief of any area which 
is in a position to pay in foreign exchange. 
~2,. The most important and difficult problem pre- 
sented to the Council was the motion of the United 
States member to authorize UNRRA to conduct 
certain operations in Italy. The presentation of 
this resolution was strongly urged by all agencies 
of this Government having responsibility for eco- 
nomic and health conditions in Italy, and it also 
had wide-spread popular support throughout this 
country. In presenting the resolution, the United 
States representative made reference to the poor 
health conditions in Italy resulting from occupa- 
tion by the enemy and destructive activities dur- 
ing his retreat. He stressed also that the action 
was not to be considered as a precedent for opera- 
tions to relieve the civilian populations of Germany 
or Japan. The debate on the resolution and also 
particularly the statements of the members of the 
Council for France, Greece, Ethiopia, and Yugo- 
slavia were moving and impressive. The Council 
unanimously authorized the Director General to 
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operate in Italy for the purposes of (a) providing 
medical and sanitary aid and supplies; (6) assist- 
ing in the care and return to their homes of dis- 
placed persons of Italian nationality; and (¢) car- 
ing for children, pregnant women, and nursing 
mothers. The Director General was authorized in 
the resolution to expend up to $50,000,000 in for- 
eign exchange for the cost of this program. The 
UNRRA program for Italy, of course, will solve 
only partially the problem of meeting the imme- 
diate needs of that country. The greater part of 
the bulk supplies which must be moved into Italy 
from abroad will continue to be financed through 
other sources. The Italian Government will hence- 
forth be in a position to pay for a substantial part 
of such supplies by virtue of the recent action of 
this Government in making available to the Italian 
Government for this purpose certain dollar funds 
resulting from the issue of lira for the pay of 
United States troops in Italy, from emigrant re- 
mittances, and from exports from Italy to this 
country.’ ° 

3. Certain complicated questions arose concern- 
ing operations in enemy or ex-enemy territory and 
certain classes of persons of enemy or ex-enemy 
nationality. On the motion of the United King- 
dom Delegation a resolution was adopted making 
it clear, despite the restrictions in the Resolutions 
with respect to operations by UNRRA in ex-enemy 
areas, that UNRRA should have authority to oper- 
ate in such areas for the purpose of combatting 
epidemics and assisting in the care and repatri- 
ation of displaced United Nations nationals. On 
the motion of the United States Delegation, there 
was adopted an amendment to that resolution, 
based in part upon recommendations submitted by 
Jewish and other interested organizations, which 
gives UNRRA authority to assist persons, regard- 
less of nationality, who have been obliged to leave 
their country or place of origin or former residence 
or have been deported therefrom, by action of the 
enemy, because of race, religion, or activities in 
favor of the United Nations; the Council also 
authorized the Administration to assist such per- 
sons found in the liberated areas. These resolu- 
tions, therefore, will give UNRRA considerably 
more flexibility in its operations than that given 
under the more rigid provisions of the resolution 
adopted at Atlantic City which required specific 


Council approval for any operations in ex-enemy 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 338, and Oct. 15, 1944, p. 408. 
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areas; one of UNRRA’s principal tasks will be the 
care and repatriation of displaced persons of 
United Nations nationality found in such areas. 

4. With further reference to restrictions on 
operations in ex-enemy areas, the Council, on the 
motion of the Greek Delegation, declared the 
Dodecanese Islands eligible for assistance from 
UNRRA. In view of subsequent military devel- 
opments, this action was particularly timely and 
will enable UNRRA to assist the distressed in- 
habitants of these islands who are almost entirely 
of Greek origin or nationality. 

The Greek proposal was followed by the presen- 
tation of resolutions by the Yugoslav and Polish 
Delegations proposing that minorities of their 
respective nationalities in certain enemy terri- 
tories should be eligible for assistance from 
UNRRA. These proposals were subsequently 
withdrawn, however, with the expression of the 
hope on the part of the Yugoslav and Polish 
Delegations that the acceptance of the Greek pro- 
posal might eventually constitute a precedent for 
these types of operations. 

5. The Council voted to include India on the 
Committee on Supplies of the Council. The 
Government of India has informed the Director 
General that it proposes to submit to the Legis- 
lative Assembly of India at its next session, 
commencing November 1, the question of India’s 
contribution to the operating expenses of the 
Administration. 

6. The Council approved, virtually without 
change, the bases of requirements (relief stand- 
ards) recommended by the Committee of the 
Council for Europe, on the basis of which the 
Director General will compute the requirements 
for the European area. The Council also adopted 
a separate resolution introduced by the Soviet 
Delegation, recognizing that it is UNRRA’s pri- 
mary responsibility to secure relief and rehabili- 
tation supplies for liberated areas of the United 
Nations and that special weight and urgency shall 
be given to the needs of those countries in which 
the extent of devastation and the suffering of the 
people is greater and has resulted from hostilities 
and occupation by the enemy and active resistance 
in the struggle against the enemy. 

7. The Standing Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons considered certain difficult questions within 
its competence which had not been entirely clari- 
fied at Atlantic City. The politically difficult 
question of the handling of so-called “intruded” 
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enemy nationals was decided by the adoption of a 
resolution which confers upon the Administration 
authority, if invited by the government of any lib- 
erated area, to assist in the removal of enemy or 
ex-enemy nationals who have been intruded into 
the liberated areas. 

The Council also adopted a recommendation of 
the Displaced Persons Committee, the purpose of 
which is to define the extent of UNRRA’s respon- 
sibility for the care and repatriation of displaced 
persons located in territories which the enemy has 
never occupied. This recommendation refers to 
the problem of displaced persons and refugees of 
war located in territories such as Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and the Western Hemisphere. The reso- 
lution, which is in conformity with the principle 
that UNRRA’s resources shall be devoted prima- 
rily to relief activities in liberated areas of the 
United Nations, provides that (a) the Adminis- 
tration shall allot its resources for the care of per- 
sons in this category principally when they are in 
congregated groups rather than in favor of dis- 
placed individuals; (6) the Administration shall 
render assistance to such persons only when they 
lack resources to return to their homes; and (c) 
the Administration shall in general assume re- 
sponsibility for such persons only in areas where 
the resources for their maintenance are inade- 
quate or cannot continue to be made available. 

8. The Council authorized the Central Commit- 
tee under certain conditions to admit Denmark 
after its liberation to membership in UNRRA. 

9. The Council considered a proposal of its 
Committee on Health for the amendment in cer- 
tain respects of the existing international sanitary 
conventions which provide for the exchange of 
epidemiological information and for quarantine 
measures in connection with international mari- 
time and air travel. The purpose of the amend- 
ments is to adjust the provisions of these conven- 
tions to modern medical practice and to authorize 
UNRRA to exercise for a limited period the fune- 
tions previously exercised under these conventions 
by the International Office of Public Health in 
Paris which is unable for the time being to carry 
out its duties. The Council approved in principle 
preliminary drafts of amending conventions and 
requested the Director General to submit copies of 
these drafts to the member governments for their 
consideration and for the subsequent submission 
of their comments to the Council’s Committee on 
Health. It is estimated that UNRRA would be 
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able to assume the functions of the International 
Office of Public Health for a minimum of addi- 
tional expense and that it would thereby be placed 
in a better position to discharge its functions in the 
fields of displaced persons and epidemic control. 

10. The Committee on Financial Control held 
detailed hearings on the administrative budget for 
1945. While recommending that the activities of 
the Administration should be decentralized to the 
regional offices and field missions, it commended 
the Director General for having laid the founda- 
tions of a soundly designed organization. The 
Council also accepted the recommendation of the 
Committee for the approval of an administrative 
budget for 1945 of $11,500,000, of which $4,000,000 
is to be carried over from the unexpended amount 
of the administrative budget for 1944. Of the 
additional funds of $7,500,000 allocated to the 
member governments for 1945, the share of the 
United States is 40 percent or $3,000,000. This 
amount will, of course, be paid out of the funds 
already appropriated by the Congress for United 
States participation in the work of UNRRA. The 
Council also approved the recommendation of the 
Committee on Financial Control for the appoint- 
ment of the firm of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co. as the auditors of UNRRA and provided that 
the auditors shall consult with an Audit Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Financial Control to 
consist of not less than three and not more than 
five persons of special technical competence from 
the member countries. 

11. On the motion of the Delegation of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Council adopted a resolution calling 
the attention of the member governments to the 
restricted scope of UNRRA’s activities in indus- 
trial rehabilitation and to the importance of pro- 
viding means for joint consideration of the prob- 
lems of continued rehabilitation. Although the 
agreements recommended at Bretton Woods would 
appear to go far toward meeting the needs pointed 
out by the Czechoslovak Delegation, the need for 
action in this field certainly will continue to exist 
at least until the Bretton Woods arrangements 
have been made effective or until other methods 
of financing have been evolved. 


Other features of the Session included an in- | 


spiring address of welcome by Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King; the reports of the combined military 
authorities and combined boards referred to above; 
and a joint meeting of members of the Standing 
Committees of the Councikon Health, Welfare, and 
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Displaced Persons with representatives of volun- 
tary agencies for the purpose of discussing prob- 
lems of mutual concern in connection with relief 
in liberated areas. 

Although the agenda did not present questions 
approaching the complexity of those discussed at 
Atlantic City, many of the items at Montreal were 
of a highly controversial nature which, if consid- 
ered under less favorable circumstances and if co- 
operation on the part of the delegations had been 
lacking, might well have given rise to irreconcil- 
able differences of view and tendencies toward 
separatism. 

It will be noted particularly that many of the 
proposals presented, in addition to some that were 
discussed during the Session but not formally 
moved, called for the extension of the Administra- 
tion’s activities into new fields. However justifi- 
able these proposals may have been intrinsically, 
it is difficult to quarrel with the views expressed 
by certain members of the Council that UNRRA 
should not extend itself into new fields before it 
has mastered the tasks with which it is primarily 
concerned, namely, relief to the liberated areas of 
the United Nations. One of the most difficult 
points in connection with the American proposal 
for relief to Italy was that by force of circumstance 
Italy, an ex-enemy country, will be one of the first, 
if not the first, direct recipients of UNRRA’s bene- 
fits. It can be understood that this fact was not 
viewed with enthusiasm by countries whose con- 
tinued occupation by the enemy is due in part at 
least to Italy’s previous attitude and actions. 

In view of factors of this nature as well as of 
the concern of the governments of the occupied 
countries over the adequacy of the resources of 
UNRRA and the availability of sufficient supplies 
and personnel to enable it to perform its basic 
duties, it is of some consequence that agreement 
was reached on points where compelling reasons 
led to the imposition of new demands upon the 
Administration’s facilities—even though such new 
demands do not in any sense alter the basic pattern 
of UNRRA’s operations. Although it is fre- 
quently said that “if the nations can agree on 
anything, they can agree on UNRRA,” the achieve- 
ment of that agreement is somewhat easier in con- 
templation than in execution. Perhaps we may 
indulge in the hope, however, that the tendency to 
reach agreement will be cumulative, in this and in 
other sectors of international endeavor. 
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It seemed to be generally agreed that the Ses- 
sion was successfully concluded. Although more 
liberty might have been accorded to the press in 
attending meetings of the Council and its commit- 
tees, there was no lack of official information on 
the proceedings; press comment was remarkably 
accurate and understanding throughout the Ses- 
sion, and the members of the press were unanimous 
in praising the manner in which relations with 
them were conducted. 

The efficiency and courtesy of the Government 
of Canada, an outstanding supporter of UNRRA 
since its inception, and the effective leadership of 
the Canadian Council member, Mr. L. B. Pearson, 
as Chairman of the Session, contributed notably 
to the success of the proceedings. 


IV 


The Council Session has resulted in a definition 
‘of UNRRA’s scope so far as it can now be set 
down on paper and, with the rapid military de- 
velopments in recent weeks, the way is now clear 
for UNRRA to undertake important activities in 
the field. 

Two main jobs remain to be completed before 
large-scale operations can be undertaken, namely, 
the mobilization of personnel for action and the 
accumulation of reserve stocks of supplies. With 
respect to organization, competent staffs have 
been assembled to handle UNRRA’s planning, 
particularly in the vital functions of supply, 
health, and displaced persons and in other key 
positions. Much progress has been made in as- 
sembling and training personnel for the field 
within the limits of UNRRA’s present knowledge 
of'the actual extent of its responsibilities. But, 
as urged by certain members of the Council at 
Montreal, the organization and personnel must be 
constantly scrutinized in the light of actual de- 
mands to insure that it is adapted to action. 

In the matters of personnel and supplies, as in 
all phases of UNRRA’s work, the support and 
cooperation of its members will be decisive in the 
performance of its tasks. 

The Congress of the United States has by large 
majorities taken the first important step, so far 
as our participation is concerned, by voting funds 
in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Council. The President, in appointing the For- 
eign Economic Administration as the service 
agency for UNRRA in the United States, has 
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strongly emphasized the importance as a matter 
of national policy of our participation in UNRRA 
and of there being available in all liberated areas 
those supplies that will be necessary for the health 
and welfare of the peoples in those areas. The 
national allocating-and-supply agencies have 
given great attention to the problem of meeting 
UNRRA’s requirements. The military authori- 
ties have shown an increasing recognition of 
UNRRA’s importance and have taken significant 
steps toward establishing liaison with it in all 
fields of its activities. 

There are many difficulties, particularly in war- 
time, in adjusting national governmental proce- 
dures to those of an international organization. 
Those difficulties can be overcome only through 
trial and error and through the practical working 
out of operating relationships. 

On the one hand, there is a wide-spread diff- 
dence in dealing intimately with an international 
organization. Aside from obvious and frequently 
overstressed security considerations, the novelty 
of such an organization, particularly when it is 
concerned with duties of a somewhat eleemosynary 
nature, has sometimes Ied to the characterization 
of UNRRA as an idealistic enterprise which may 
furnish a calm haven for international do-gooders 
but one that will never accomplish much of lasting 
value. (“We handled it alone last time in a hard- 
headed and businesslike way and that should be 
good enough this time.”) The great advantages 
of a pooling of the resources, talents, and knowl- 
edge of all interested nations, whether suppliers 
or recipients, may become obscured by its strange- 
ness. There is a tendency to forget that we have 
entrusted upon this organization our participation 
in the first vital post-war job abroad and that we 
in this country have a very great stake in its 
success, 

On the other hand, there is sometimes an equally 
unfortunate tendency to look upon this organiza- 
tion as an agency of this Government and to deal 
with it accordingly. Familiar faces well-known 
throughout Washington constantly turn up in 
UNRRA, and it is natural that these persons carry 
the brunt of the liaison with our national agencies. 
This unconscious sense of familiarity is all too 
often coupled with a conscious realization of the 
preponderance of United States funds and sup- 
plies in meeting the UNRRA programs to the ex- 


‘(Continued on page 524) 
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Degrees Conferred on the Under Secretary 
of State 


REMARKS UPON ACCEPTANCE OF DEGREE 
FROM NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’ 


[Released to the press October 23] 

I am deeply gratified to receive this honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from a university which 
has so outstanding a record as one of America’s 
great institutions of higher learning. In your 
contributions to the enlightened leadership of 
American youth, who are carrying to the far bat- 
tlefields of this war the traditions which make 
America great and her universities a bulwark of 
civilization itself, I can see the great influence for 
enduring values which you, and others of the Re- 
public of Letters, will bring into the life of this 
Nation, and of all nations, when peace comes 
again. New York University, through its Insti- 
tute on Post-war Reconstruction, its seminars on 
post-war problems, its far-seeing lectures under 
the Stokes Foundation, is continuing the best tra- 
ditions of higher education throughout the ages. 

One of the statements embodied in the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals looks forward to the pro- 
motion of “human rights and fundamental free- 
doms”. These are the same human rights and the 
same fundamental freedoms for which the great 
intellectual leaders of mankind have struggled 
since the ancient beginnings of Athens, Jerusalem, 
and Rome. The Charter of the United Nations, 
toward the establishment of which we took the 
first steps at Dumbarton Oaks, will-be designed to 
advance these rights and these freedoms for all 
peace-loving peoples. Organization, however, 
will never alone suffice: Pacts and treaties and in- 
stitutions are necessary instruments, but they will 
lead to effective action only when there is a firm 
will to support peace and to develop the fuller life 
which they are intended to make possible. 

The challenge to our colleges and universities 
now and in the future is as unmistakable as their 
opportunity. It is for them to assert anew the 
great principles which have given rise to our civi- 
lization. It is for them to strengthen the ties with 
our own past, that.glorious history of a people in- 
tent on freedom and happiness for all in a law- 


abiding society. And it is for them to demon- 
strate the not fully understood truth that in this 
interdependent world of the twentieth century 
the freedom and well-being of nations and peo- 
ples, hand in hand with security itself, must be 
advanced by international cooperation rather than 
by national action alone. As reflected by the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, security resides not 
only in the collective determination and action of 
all peace-loving nations and peoples but also in 
their friendly cooperation for the solution of inter- 
national economic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems. 

The great opportunity of American colleges and 
universities lies in the fact that they are institu- 
tions of the people. They are open not only to 
the selected few but to those of gift and promise 
from all walks of life. Their research and their 
teaching belong to the people. This has been 
one of our great sources of strength as we built 
our own democracy. This will enable us also as a 
nation to act in the future with enlightened self- 
interest, with thoughtfulness, and with a common 
will for the realization of a world order within 
which we shall be able to live at peace. Hitler 
destroyed his universities and as a result the mind 
of Germany was blighted and science was dis- 
torted for deadly purposes. Our universities and 
their students must continue to serve the truth 
which alone can make mankind truly free and 
enable our people and all peoples to live the life 
abundant. 


REMARKS UPON ACCEPTANCE OF DEGREE 


FROM STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY’ 
[Released to the press October 28] 


I am deeply gratified to receive this honorary 
degree of doctor of engineering from Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, the same great institution 
of learning which at the close of the last war 
honored my father by the award of a similar 


*Delivered on the occasion of receiving the degree of 
doctor of laws, New York University, on Oct. 23, 1944. 

* Delivered on the occasion of receiving the degree of 
doctor of engineering, Stevens Institute of Technology, on 
Oct. 28, 1944. 
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degree. In addition I must mention, at this point, 
my long association and great admiration and 
friendship for the distinguished chairman of your 
board of trustees, Mr. Robert C. Stanley. 

Ever since its establishment in 1870, Stevens 
Institute has been among the pioneers of scientific 
advance and of progress in engineering. It has 
thus perpetuated the great traditions laid down by 
the Stevens family, from Col. John Stevens to 
Robert L. and Edwin A. Stevens, who are justly 
counted among the greatest contributors to the 
industrial development of this country, and who, 
by their work for steam navigation and railroad 
transportation, opened up ever wider horizons 
before the American people. In recent years, 
Stevens Institute has made outstanding contribu- 
tions towards making our country the arsenal of 
democracy. In this connection I desire to pay 
special tribute to President Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, who, as Director of the Office of Produc- 
tion Research and Development of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has carried the traditions of Stev- 
ens Institute for public service into his splendid 
achievements in aiding our Nation and our Allies 
toward the attainment of victory. 

Great tasks await the men of science during the 
years to come. The peace-loving nations of the 
world are determined to put an end to wanton ag- 
gression and wars. ‘To this end they are now en- 
gaged in creating an international organization 
for the maintenance of peace and security, in 
which this country is to play a role commensurate 
with its strength and resources. It will be for our 
scientists and engineers to give us the technical 
equipment, embodying the best scientific achieve- 
ments, which will enable our great Nation, in co- 
operation with the other peace-loving nations, to 
carry out its mission. The forces of destruction 
must not again dare to break the peace and assault 
the forces of freedom in the world. 

It is in such a world built on law and order that 
science and engineering will be able to attain their 
greatest triumphs. The inventive genius of scien- 
tists and engineers, having helped to free the world 
from fear, will be called upon to help create a 
world free from want. Their work will be as vital 
in laying the foundations of a new prosperity in 
this country as it will be in building peaceful inter- 
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national relations through the improvement of 
communications, of transport—of all the helpful 
exchanges and interchanges which support peace 
and advance the well-being of peoples. The pro- 
posals resulting from the international conversa- 
tions at Dumbarton Oaks envisage that under an 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions there should be a number of specialized agen- 
cies. By these and other means, experts in various 
fields of human endeavor, including the humani- 
ties, will be able to further the peace, security, and 
well-being of the peoples of the world once their 
vast achievements can again be fully devoted to 
the progress of mankind. 

In 1928 the faculty of Stevens Institute under- 
took to strengthen the study of economics and the 
humanities. It thus gave recognition to the fact 
that scientific progress must be accompanied by 
an equal growth in understanding of the great 
moral laws of life. By this pioneering move Ste- 
vens Institute advanced the day when science itself 
will be generally recognized as one of the great 
branches of the humanities, with scientists and 
engineers in the vanguard of human advancement, 
serving the needs and aspirations of a humane 
society. This, as much as anything, gives us hope 
that the time is near when nature’s resources will 
be harnessed, not for destructive warfare, but for 
the construction of a society in which the least 
among us will be able to live a creative life in peace 
and security. 

I am indeed proud that from this day on I shall 
have an even closer association with your great 
institution, which embodies the genius of our peo- 
ple at their best, their inventiveness and their skill, 
as well as their abiding faith in humanity. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 2 


Diplomatic and Consular Offices 


I 


The American Embassy at Brussels, Belgium, 
was opened to the public on September 18, 1944. 

The American Consulate General at Antwerp, 
Belgium, was established on October 17, 1944. 
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Education in Germany Under the 
National Socialist Regime 


By LEON W. FULLER! 


National Socialist Education in Theory 
and Practice 


Tue EpucaTIONAL THEORY or NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


The Appeal of National Socialism 

The Nazi conquest of power came about largely 
as a result of a successful educational campaign to 
win the mind of the nation; not that even a major- 
ity were convinced adherents of Nazism in Jan- 
uary 1933, but the foundations had been laid for 
acceptance of its doctrines. Hitler’s talents were 
primarily those of the popular educator and prop- 
agandist—Mein Kampf was a fighting document, a 
creed, and a program fervidly and fanatically pre- 
sented. The Nazi gospel was an effective fusion 
of three elements—nationalism, socialism, and 
racism—and it was broadcast to a population at- 
tuned by their discontent to a ready acceptance of 
its irrational but compelling appeal. 

The strength of the Nazi movement resided in a 
population group of from 20 to 35 years of age, the 
unrooted generation who had never experienced 
normal and stable conditions and whose youth and 
early maturity had paralleled an era of war, revo- 
lution, social and economic chaos and insecurity, 
and international disturbance. Adventurous and 
reckless, unadjusted to civilian pursuits, contemp- 
tuous of the bourgeois ethos and of a system which 
had failed, they were ready to accept iconoclastic 
dogmas and dangerous but alluring programs. 
This group was relatively easy to win over, and 
with its enthusiastic support the Nazi leaders were 
enabled to broaden their appeal to the many dis- 
contented elements in the nation. To reaction- 
aries they could offer a war on Bolshevism and a 
strongly nationalist creed. To workers and the 
unemployed they could promise an end to the sys- 
tem of capitalistic exploitation and a rehabilitated 
economy. ‘To those disillusioned with parliamen- 
tary government they offered the Fiihrerprinzip 
in the old German tradition. To nationalists and 
nilitarists they promised revision of the Versailles 


Treaty and the rearmament of the Reich. To all 
who had suffered from humiliation and loss of 
status they offered a scapegoat theory, anti-Semit- 
ism, and a sense of racial pride and superiority. 
The formula of National Socialism, however in- 
consistent and irrational, was a common denomi- 
nator of the fears and hatreds, the hopes, cravings, 
and ambitions of thousands of Germans of every 
group and class. 

Moreover the National Socialist ideology was 
exclusively derived from German and European 
thinkers whose concepts already were a part’ of 
the mental furniture of many Germans. Among 
the seminal ideas which inspired the Nazi theo- 
rizers were: 


Subordination of private interests to public 
welfare (Plato, Adam Miiller, Fichte) 

Freedom as organic relatedness and limitation 
or Bindung (Hegel) y) 

The Folk as organic entity embraced in total 
state (Fichte and many others) 

The Nordic or “Aryan” race myth (Gobineau, 
H. S. Chamberlain, Lagarde, Wagner) 

The leader principle (Fichte) 

Duty as absolute imperative (Kant) 

State as total power (Machiavelli, Treitschke) 

Sense of a German mission (Geibel, Fichte, 
Lagarde, and innumerable others) 


However distorted to their own uses by the 
Nazis, these and other ideas were at least familiar 
to most educated Germans and highly acceptable 
in their Nazi guise to many. In fact it may be 


*Mr. Fuller is a Country Specialist, Central European 
Section, Division of Territorial Studies, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State. This is the second 
in a series of three articles by Mr. Fuller on education in 
Germany under National Socialism. For the first article 
on “Antecedents of National Socialist Education” and 
“Education Before National Socialism”, see Buttery of 
Oct. 22, 1944, p. 466; the third article, “The Higher Learn- 
ing and: Extra-Curricular Education”, will appear in the 
BuLreETin of Nov. 5, 1944, 
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argued that National Socialism has come to be 
considered widely in Germany as a definitive 
statement of Germanism in essence—hence the 
ease with which it has been propagated and the 
difficulties which will probably be encountered in 
any attempt to destroy it by severing its rootage 
in traditional German views which are an out- 
growth of German historical experience and, as 
part of the national heritage, are tenaciously held. 


The Nazi Critique of Liberal and Humanistic 


Education 


That National Socialism is an attack upon the 
Western heritage is now a generally accepted tru- 
ism, nowhere more applicable than in the field of 
education. Before considering this basic antago- 
nism the underlying premises of Nazi educational 
theory may be noted.? To the Nazis the individual 
is a myth, having no separate existence apart from 
the, “total collective-personality” of which he is a 
member. This larger, all-comprehending corpo- 
rate personality is the Volk, a spiritual-historical 
being, the ideal form, mold, or type for all its 
members. It is immutable and eternal, the reality 
which endures and transcends ephemeral circum- 
stance, always embodying the ideality and objec- 
tives of personal, group, and national life. Thus 
educational objectives cannot be devised or formu- 
lated for preconceived ends—they are predestined 
by the nature of the Volk and must be discovered. 
Personality is a derivative of race and cannot be 
fashioned arbitrarily, nor can it evolve autono- 
mously in accordance with its own laws. The 
forming of personality consists in activating those 
powers which are inherent in the individual as a 
member of the collective organism, the Volk. The 
goal of education is “German, folk-bound, moral- 
religious character” or, more simply, the making 
of a German man. True education is always “to 
type”; its objectives are shaped by the “world- 
outlook” (Weltanschawung) of a particular Volk. 


? Walther Wallowitz, Deutsche Nationalerziehung (Leip- 
zig, 1936), pp. 5-14. Max Troll, Die Schule im dritten Reich 
(Langensalza, 1933), p. 2. 

* Fritz Sollheim, Erziehung im neuen Staat (Berlin, 
1934), pp. 25-33. Karl F. Sturm, Deutsche Erziehung im 
Werden (Berlin, 1938), pp. 75-77. Hermann Schaller, Die 
Schule im Staat Adolf Hitlers (Breslau, 1935), pp. 28-85. 
Richard Oechsle, Erziehung und Glauben (Wiirzburg, 
1939), pp. 31-55. Erich Lohl, Das péidagogische Erbe des 
Liberalismus und das vélkische Weltbild (Diisseldorf, 
1937), pp. 1-52. Alfred Biiumler, Politik und Erziehung 
(Berlin, 1937), pp. 57-66. 
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There is no place for free, that is arbitrary and 


-unmotivated, cultivation of the mind; “abstract 


life-strange theories” are to be avoided. The to- 
tality of life is embraced in the educational proc- 
ess, which is a function of life itself, life conceived 


as unending struggle, activity, tasks to be per- 


formed. But life has meaning and values only as 
it flows naturally from the necessities of the Volk, 


An ethno-cultural determinism must rule all edu- 


cational procedures. 

It becomes evident that Nazi education could 
have little in common with the liberal and human- 
istic concepts which have guided modern progres- 
sive education and which had gained a foothold in 
the schools of the Weimar Republic. Nazi educa- 
tional theorists developed an elaborate critique of 
so-called “liberal” education in contrast to the 
volkisch type which they championed.’ Liberals, 
they argued, ever since the Renaissance had mis- 
takenly posited the free, unbound personality em- 
bodying its own law of development, without root- 
age (Bindung) in society, folk, or state. Hence 
humanistic education became essentially “egocen- 
tric self-cultivation” (selbstzweckliche EFigenbil- 
dung). From this erroneous concept flowed all the 
evils of modern liberal “reformist pedagogy”. It 
ignored the existence of the folk-community 
(Volkische Gemeinschaft), the concrete, historical 
realities of folk and state, race and culture as con- 
ditioning factors. “Psychologism” became an ob- 
session, pedagogy a mere “technology of instruc- 
tion” isolated from its “social feeding ground”, cut 
off from the living historical social structure. The 
positivist pedagogical science of Herbart had as- 
sumed an abstract, generalized humanity, an atom- 
ized, disassociated individual. Hence it had pro- 
duced a mechanical system adapted only to the 
mythical lone individual im a general qualityless 
society. “King Child ruled the school”, a condi- 
tion resulting only in a training without values, 
goals, or objectives. All talk of the “unchaining of 
creative powers”, or the “harmonious development 
of personality” was meaningless as long as it ig- 
nored the Volk as frame of reference. The inevi- 
table evils of such schooling were over-emphasis 
on sheer intellectualism and the acquisition of use- 
less knowledge, anarchic individualism, one-sided 
development, estrangement of the academic world 
from life, a flabby cosmopolitanism, and ultimately 
social and political chaos and disintegration. 

Nazi theorists were convinced that the era of 
liberal education had ended and that a new day 
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had dawned. The “world picture” (Weltbild) 
must now be redrawn in terms of “folkish” con- 
cepts, instead of seeking to portray an abstract 
humanity. Education must have firm rootage in 
the soil of native culture. There was to be no 
self-contained or self-determined schooling but 
only the shaping of the individual as a cell of the 
organic whole. The limits of reason were to be 
recognized—instinct and emotion, blood, race, and 
folk-personality must come into their own. In as 
much as the state was merely the incarnation of 
the folk (Volk in Form) all education must be po- 
litical. Thus leadership would emerge, “folk- 
rooted, heroic personalities” endowed with phy- 
sique, will, and character. The autonomy and 
isolation of the school would be ended—it would 
become one of many forces guiding and molding 
the ideal racial type and aiming not at an abstract 
perfectionism but at growth and maturation of the 
folk-bound personality. 

The contrast between liberal and Nazi educa- 
tional theories may be presented graphically as 
follows: 


Liberal theory: The Child (Sole Determi- 
nant)—>Life Forms (Free Development) —Insti- 
tutions (Economic, Social, Political, Cultural, Re- 
ligious). 

Nazi theory: Nature (Blood-Race-Soil)> 
Volk—Physique, Intellect, Character, Spirit (Pre- 
Determined Development)—>The German Man. 


Hitler’s Educational Views 

From the beginning Hitler has proclaimed edu- 
cation to be the foremost task of the state. In his 
New Year’s pronouncement of January 1, 1939 he 
declared: “The first task is and remains—as 
always in the past— the education of our people 
for the National Socialist community.” His Mein 
Kampf is basically a textbook of Nazi doctrine, 
and his speeches have been devoted largely to 
popular enlightenment and indoctrination. In 
both, as well as through his policies, he has made 
clear his conception of education. His success in 
putting his ideas into effect is only too apparent 
to the world at large. 

In Hitler’s opinion the first goal of an educa- 
tional program must be the elimination of the 
ergors and fallacies arising from miseducation in 
the past.t Education is at first an instrument of 
warfare against men, influences, and ideas con- 
sidered false or harmful to a people. According 
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to Rauschning he has said: “I shall eradicate the 
thousands of years of human domestication. 
Then I shall have in front of me the pure and noble 
natural material.” Erroneous ideas are slow 
poison, undermining and corrupting the healthy 
folk-organism and destroying it by disease 
(Volkskrankheit). They must be rooted out and 
supplanted by indubitable and’ unchallengeable 
truth. This requires complete control and utili- 
zation not only of the schools but also of all media 
through which thought and conduct may be in- 
fluenced. Total experience educates, and conse- 
quently social control must be complete and all- 
embracing. In a modern complex urban society 
much education comes about as an unconscious 
conditioning through environment—hence the 
necessity for the extensive regimentation of social 
life. 

True education, Hitler maintains, is a shaping of 
the will through instinct and emotion, directed to 
action. Its purpose is not to transmit a heritage 
but to change men. They are to be changed 
through directed activity guided by a clear sense 
of values and ends. While he stresses the forma- 
tive aspect of education, he admits that all educa- 
tion arises from self-knowledge and self-activity. 
It cannot be compelled. It is not a forced modifi- 
cation of essential nature but a means of assisting 
and stimulating the development of what is latent 
and innate, awaiting maturation. False education 
thwarts natural development; true education 
considers the potentialities of the individual, what 
he is capable of becoming. But underlying all is 
Hitler’s major premise of the rootage of the indi- 
vidual in the folk-community, his organic related- 
ness to it—hence the danger either of “autono- 
mous” education or of the attempt to superimpose 
alien ideas or concepts. Man cannot absorb learn- 
ing passively, and since he can act only in accord- 
ance with his own nature education must plumb 
the depths of racial instinct and heritage. 

In Hitler’s opinion physical training is of pri- 
mary importance, the molding of character and 
will of less importance, and the training of the 
mind and the acquisition of knowledge of least im- 
portance. Hitler’s emphasis on physique and will 
at the expense of intellect is due in part to his de- 
sire to counteract the over-stress on intellectualism 


‘Wilhelm Héper, Adolf Hitler, der Erzieher der 
Deutschen (Breslau, 1934), part I. 
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for which German education has often been criti- 
cized, but more fundamentally to his racial and ac- 
tivistic theories. He believes that a people degen- 
erates if it neglects or attempts to transcend its 
natural instincts. Education must be kept near 
the level of the primitive, even the barbaric, in 
man, Instinctive intelligence (Vernunft) is a 
surer guide than mere intellectual understanding 
(Verstand) or knowledge (Wissenschaft). His 
revolutionary program required that he elicit the 
utmost energy and capacity for action from every 
individual, which fact may explain his compara- 
tive indifference to purely academic training. He 
condemned the “pumping in” of useless know]l- 
edge and the indiscriminate indulgence in “for- 
eign fare” apt to poison the true German nature. 
This is evident in his attitude toward history, 
which he maintains should be taught in broad 
outlines as a guide to behavior and a source of na- 
tional pride and inspiration, not as objective rep- 
resentation of facts. All education should be mo- 
tivated by faith rather than reason. It was an 
unending process, guiding, shaping, and inspiring 
the nation on the road to the fulfilment of its des- 
tiny; and always it was rooted in and determined 
by the bio-cultural inheritance, never free, autono- 
mous, or arbitrary, but responding to the life-im- 
peratives of a race-rooted Volk. 


Basic Concepts of Nazi Theory 

The broad lines of Nazi educational theory 
should now be apparent. Its specific character 
and impact upon Western theory and practice may 
be further clarified by an analytical summary of 
its most fundamental concepts, which, incidentally, 
are basic to the whole Nazi ideology. 

Naturalism. This much-abused term must be 
used here with caution. To Nazis it implies the 
organic wholeness, relatedness, and determinism of 
life-forms. Education is the shaping (Bildung) 
and unfolding of the organic. It is always goal- 
determined, its objective being fruitage in success- 
ful functioning and activity. Goethe has inspired 
many Nazi educators with his maxim: “I detest 
everything which I am merely taught and which 
does not bear fruit in my actions.” But Goethe 
admired a cultivated personality; Nazis prefer an 
education which will release and enhance collec- 


*Karl Weber, Der organische Grundgedanke in der 
neuerstehenden vélkisch-politischen Bildung (Diisseldorf, 
1989), pp. 1-33. Hans Suren, Volkserziehung im dritten 
Reich (Stuttgart, 1984), pp. 64-67, 112-26. 
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tive powers. The forces to be tapped lie deep; 
hence “the irrational and vital values must be 
respected.” Peasant life, rural landscapes, the 
song of the lark—these lie close to nature and have 
potentiality for education. Deepest in man lie the 
spiritual powers (seelische Krafte), springing 
from the mystical tie between soul and landscape, 
blood and soil. Man’s intimate relatedness (Ge- 
bundenheit) with nature is the source of all 
culture, the inspiration of all true educational 
procedure. 

Race. Race is the natural form which differ- 
entiates life, a primal unity of living substance 
expressing itself in body, spirit, and soul, the basic 
reality which gives meaning to all knowledge. 
Humanity is a myth—there are only racial types, 
Education, then, cannot develop man but can only 
elicit responses characteristic of a racial group. 
Blood has symbolic significance—it is the source 
of the spirit of a race and transmits the ancestral 
heritage. The end of education is the develop- 
ment of the child for full membership and func- 
tional participation in the folk-community based 
on blood and soil. The preservation of racial 
purity is of paramount importance; education 
becomes a matter of breeding in the literal sense, 
It must guard against the infiltration both of alien 
blood and of alien ideas. 

Volk. The German word Volk is untranslatable 
as “folk” or “people.” It implies the organic union 
of a racially determined community in a collective 
personality embracing generations past, present, 
and to come. Hence it is eternal, immutable—as 
fixed as a Platonic type or form. It is somewhat 
elusive but none the less real as a spirit or symbol 
to which men attach themselves, in which they fer- 
vently believe—a myth, in the Sorelian sense, 
which gives meaning to their lives. Its existence 
and perpetuation depend upon a common body of 
teachings which provide a people with an inner 
bond and conviction and spiritual nourishment. 
It is the magic formula of National Socialism, 
not conceived by the Nazis—for Herder, Fichte, 
and many others had emphasized it—but utilized 
by them as a universal solvent of problems, the 
criterion of all policies and values. For education 
it meant that the curriculum must be shaped by 
the heritage and needs of the folk-community 
(Volk-Gemeinschaft). The rootless individual 
and a-mythical humanity were no longer of value 
as criteria; education must return to the organi¢ 
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unity and wholeness of the Volk. It must view the 
total community as a school, all culture as Heimat- 
Kultur* Alien cultures must be studied with cau- 
tion and only against the background of the cul- 
ture of the homeland; all contact with what is alien 
to one’s being (Artfremden) is dangerous. It isa 
law of education that each individual can grow 
only into what his own nature dictates. This na- 
ture is predetermined by that organic entity of 
which he is a member; hence all education that 
ignores this fact can result only in undisciplined, 
ill-balanced, and unintegrated personalities. 
Only through “folkish” education can the indi- 
vidual achieve fullness of personality and the har- 
monious development of capacities and powers. 
The emphasis upon the vdlkisch principle in edu- 
cation, which antedates the Nazis, illustrates the 
introvert character of German thinking and con- 
tributes to a dangerous distortion of reality, since 
the German tends to give the surrounding world 
the form and imprint of his own ideas. 
Anti-intellectualism. The Volk is a communion 
as well as a community, a fellowship of faith and 
feeling. The lone thinker easily becomes divorced 
from his community and no longer shares its in- 
tuitive grasp upon vital truths. The typical in- 
tellectual is described by Hitler as “always indulg- 
ing in sophistry, always searching and probing but 
always wavering and uncertain”. Nazis argue 
that modern education has disturbed the natural 
balance between the human faculties; “the lost 
equilibrium must be restored”, declares Rust. 
They cite Froebel : “The whole life of man is edu- 
cation” (“Alle erziehen Alle”). The intellect must 
be put in its place and the dangers of soulless 
specialization avoided. The mechanical, isolating, 
abstracting function of reason (Verstand) must be 
held within bounds. Nazi educators profess to 
aim at the creation of rounded, dynamic char- 
acters, and they feel that the potency of intellec- 
tual training alone for this purpose is limited. 
“You do not grasp after the truth with cold- 
blooded reason, but with the passion of a glowing 
heart, in which reason ranges side by side with 
will, courage, imagination, and enthusiasm.” 
Freedom. Nazi thinkers, as indicated earlier, 
criticize the liberal concept of freedom in its ap- 
plication to education as mistakenly assuming an 
autonomous and self-directive principle in the in- 
dividual considered apart from his folk-commu- 
nity and state. They maintain—as German phi- 
losophers, notably Hegel, have generally done— 
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that the only freedom is the realization of poten- 
tiality; there can be no freedom to achieve the 
impossible. The individual is free if he wills as 
the Volksstaat wills—all else is anarchy and fu- 
tility. Society is a hierarchy of unequal person- 
alities of varying and unique capacities, and free- 
dom can consist only in their development through 
the participation of the individual in the life of the 
folk-community in harmony with its collective 
ends. 

This view of freedom eliminates the dualism be- 
tween the individual and society which pervades 
liberal educational theory; self and society are 
merged and freedom becomes organic relatedness 
(Bindung). It is scarcely accurate to speak of 
Nazi education as destroying the freedom of the 
schools, since the Western-liberal concept of free- 
dom has never prevailed in Germany. The Nazis 
simply utilized the old German concept (deutsche 
Freiheit), taking advantage of the fact that the 
average German desires direction and orders from 
above and feels most free when he is serving some 
super-personal end. But undoubtedly the regime 
has placed more restraints upon the schools and 
brought them into a more rigid scheme of regi- 
mentation than they have ever experienced before. 

State and Politics. The state is held to be the 
outward form, bearer, and protector of the Volk, 
and as such it.is absolute collective power, main- 
taining and perpetuating the national community. 
Education is the inner molding of life for fitness 
to share creatively in the tasks of the political 
community. Politics is the outward, education 
the inward aspect of national life. The two are 
vitally related and mutually indispensable. Since 
education is the inner preservative of the folk life 
as embodied in the state, it must follow the pattern 
set by the state and cannot function in a zone of 
detachment and aloofness from politics. Educa- 
tion becomes essentially the “political manipula- 
tion” of youth—education and political science are 
one. Schooling means national discipline.’ The 
state, however, is no inflexible instrument of 
power; it responds to the living, growing will of 
the Volk. Thus education by molding popular 
culture and ideals may influence the state. Since 


* Walter Gross, Rasse, Weltanschauung, Wissenschaft 
(Berlin, 1936), p. 11. Séllheim, op. cit., pp. 5-7, 41-49. 

7 Ernst Krieck, National Politische Erziehung (Leipzig, 
1933), passim. Cecilia H. Bason, The Study of the Home- 
land and Civilization in the Elementary Schools of Ger- 
many (New York, 1937), p. 106. 
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the state can function only through an elite of 
leaders, the selection and training of leaders be- 
comes one of the most essential tasks of education 
in the National Socialist state. 

The Soldierly Ideal. Since war is the crucial 
test of survival for the state, education must con- 
tribute to the moral and technical armament of the 
nation. It must from the earliest years inculcate 
the warlike or soldierly virtues. Since struggle is 
the law of life the educator cannot neglect its im- 
plications. A heroic will outweighs encyclopedic 
knowledge. All subjects must contribute to de- 
fense-mindedness and to understanding of the art 
and science of war. Perhaps half the articles pub- 
lished in National Socialist educational journals 
during the last decade relate directly or indirectly 
to preparedness for war. From folk tales of he- 
roes to the study of chemical warfare, school in- 
struction becomes training in Wehrwissenschaft.* 
The prefix “Wehr” has of late years become at- 
tached to many subjects of the curriculum. The 
Nazi stress on “education for death” is to be ex- 
plained in part by the political imperatives of the 
movement; but it is also due to the underlying 
philosophy which holds that all life is warfare and 
that states can survive in the modern world only 
by mobilizing the moral energies as well as the 
material resources of their peoples for war. 

The Relativity of Truth. Nazi theory denies the 
existence of a positivist system resting on truths 
of universal validity. “Every science is an ever- 
changing thing, its contents ever renewed, always 
growing with the total scientific and cultural de- 
velopment, hence an eternally new science.” More- 
over truth is a unifying principle engendered 
within—the central axis or “kernel-concept” which 
harmonizes all detail into a Weltbild, a structure 
of thought stemming from a particular Gesamt- 
schau, comprehensive over-view, or Weltanschau- 
ung. Its source is the unconscious—a healthy 
folk-instinct is a surer guide than reason. “Reality 
is not a thing one can see from without ... one 
can only understand it by belonging to it.” Truth 
is a self-generated myth. 


® An entire issue, of Deutsche Volkserziehung (German 
People’s Education) was devoted to air defense. Other 


issues, 1935-39, dealt with geopolitics, Jewish imperialism, 
the psychology of defense, the service of mathematics and 
physics to warfare, Germany’s colonial needs, and similar 
topics. 
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It follows that no educational system can claim 
eternal verity and validity. Education is bound 
to an ever-changing social and cultural complex 
as fluid and dynamic as the life supporting it. But 
the constant factor, the Volk, as a community ra. 
cially and historically determined and evolving its 
own unique form and style, conditions its own type 
of education, thus avoiding the chaos of interests 
and ideals characteristic of liberal pedagogy. It 
preserves its own form and values through all the 
vicissitudes of historical change. Thus while, in 
the words of Max Scheler, there is no “absolute 
historical constant” as a guide for all peoples at all 
times and in all places, a Volk in a given state of 
development, that is, at a given time and under 
particular historical circumstances, creates its own 
valid criteria for science and truth and conse 
quently for its own educational theory and practice 

Views of Krieck and Rust. This analysis of 
Nazi educational concepts may be concluded by 
noting the views of the two men who are, perhaps, 
the most important official exponents of Nazi edu- 
cational doctrine: Ernst Krieck, long associated 
with Heidelberg University as professor of phi- 
losophy and rector, and Bernhard Rust, Reich 
and Prussian Minister of Science, Education and 
Popular Instruction. 

Krieck maintains that character is destiny. The 
individual is indissolubly related to his Volk— 
education cannot be autonomous but can only de § ca 
velop in him the potentialities of his people andf 1, 
race. Race determines national character, which 
in turn shapes the individual. Education is 
merely the unfolding of race-bound traits i 
accordance with the native capacity of each ind: 
vidual. The rootless, self-centered dilettante 
can have no place in a national community. All 
Germany’s troubles have arisen from the defects 
of her Volk character or lack of it. Not Weimar 
dilettantism but the soldierly spirit of Potsdam 
has created the new Germany. The notions of 
general education and the universality of culture 
will “melt away together with the outworn idea d 
humanity”. Methodology in education is les} | 
important than the play of social forces—life ha} In 
meaning only in the great organic whole. Hen} sy 
education derives its entire meaning from the hit} R, 
torical necessities and present tasks of the states} .,, 
it must be essentially political in character. The§ ,, 
pupil must be treated as an “evolving member of 
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the Volk”, the school is a smaller segment of the 
folk-community.® 

Rust sees in education a weapon of the Volk in 
the struggle for a more abundant life. The con- 
sciousness of race, long slumbering in Germany, 
has awakened to new life and has supplanted 
every other consciousness, whether religious or 
humanistic. “Action and action alone, not indo- 
lent pondering of the past, is the soul of educa- 
tion.” The school must emulate life, which is 
struggle. Passion, will, and feeling are all-impor- 
tant in learning which depends not on understand- 
ing only but on the creative powers. “Life can 
only be kindled by life.” Race is the “fecund and 
animating principle” of human life, shaping the 
social order and inspiring the directives of educa- 
tional procedure. The aim of education is not 
culture, spiritual freedom, or emancipation of the 
mind. It is the shaping of each individual as a 
proper member of his Volk and for the common 
tasks imposed upon all by this membership. 
“Education is training for a life of might.” 
Learning is conquest.’ 


NATIONAL Socrauist ScoHoot Rerorm 


Changes in Organization 

The Ministry of Education. In 1934 all educa- 
tional authorities of the Reich were centralized in 
a Reich and Prussian Ministry of Science, Edu- 
cation and Public Instruction, effective January 
1,1935. This included: 


1, Central Office for Administration 
2. Office of the Minister 
3. Office of Science, with control over univer- 
sities, higher education, and research 
4. Office for Education, controlling the ele- 
mentary, middle, secondary, and voca- 
tional schools 
5. Office for Adult Education and Popular 
Training 
6. Office for Physical Education 
7. Land Year Division 
8. Division for Church Affairs 
In each state the former education ministry was 
supplanted by a State Education Office under the 
Reich ministry. In the Prussian provinces the 
control over the elementary, middle, and sec- 
ondary schools was further centralized. Thus for 
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the first time the entire school system of Germany 
was placed under a single control. 

Centralization was carried further by the appli- 
cation of the leader principle throughout the 
system, which now, from elementary school to 
university, became a hierarchy culminating in the 
Ministry of Education. The school principal was 
restored by decree to a dominant position in school 
administration, a status which he had lost under 
the Republic when he shared power with a demo- 
cratically controlled Teachers’ Council. He could 
now visit, criticize, or discipline teachers as 
National Socialist exigencies might demand. All 
groups of teachers and students were brought 
together in unified national associations. A 
stream of decrees and directives emanating from 
the central ministry sought to mold the entire 
system in harmony with the national interest. 
All aspects of school administration were stand- 
ardized and coordinated; the system became the 
“perfection of deputized efficiency”. 

The Elementary and Middle Schools. The basic 
elementary school (Grundschule) was retained by 
the Nazis. Its task remained essentially the same 
but with increased emphasis upon “German” 
studies. Classroom instruction was _ supple- 
mented—often interfered with—by outside ac- 
tivities related to the youth organizations and 
national services. The pedagogical institutes of 
the Republic were transformed into high schools 
for teacher-training (Hochschulen fiir Lehrer- 
bildung), a name which significantly avoided alien 
terminology. These were purposely located in 
smaller towns to give the cadet teachers close con- 
tact with the countryside and its people. There 
was for a time a requirement, later eliminated, that 
secondary teachers as well must spend one year in 
the elementary training schools before going on 
to the university, the aim being to level the barrier 
of caste which has traditionally separated elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers in Germany and to 
imbue all teachers with the sense of a common 


national obligation. The training of the teacher 


* Krieck, op. cit., pp. 16-23. Aurel Kolnai, The War 
Against the West (New York, 1988), pp. 318-20. 

* From offici:: pronouncements cited in Vélkische Beo- 
bachter, Feb. 13, 1938. Gregor Ziemer, Education for 
Death (London, 1941), pp. 17-19. L’enseignement pri- 
maire et leducation raciste in Allemagne (Paris, 1940), 
pp. 68-64. 
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was more along the lines of Volkskunde than peda- 
gogical method. The German landscape, the tra- 
ditions and folklore of the countryside, folk arts, 
race hygiene, the German national idea, and the 
requirements of “Greater Germany” were stressed. 
In turn, then, the schools were converted to the 
service of the state, the subject-matter, methods, 
and atmosphere of the schoolroom promoting not 
so much the free development of childish capaci- 
ties as the subjection of the child to influences 
molding him for service to the National Socialist 
community." 

There were attempts to simplify the various 
types of middle school (extending six years be- 
yond the four-year Grundschule) along the lines 
of the Prussian model. Vocational emphasis was 
increased, but a minimum of “cultural” education 
was retained. These schools were designed to pre- 
pare for the “middle” type of vocations in indus- 
try, trade, and public service. Qualified gradu- 
ates might enter the upper classes of the secondary 
schools. In 1940 it was decreed that the Haupt- 
schule (four years of free, compulsory instruction 
and two years of optional work with fees) should 
be introduced and ultimately should supplant all 
other types of middle schools. It was distinctly a 
vocational school, intended to deflect pupils from 
the still-exclusive secondary schools and to elimi- 
nate gradually the class idea in public-school edu- 
cation. School authorities were to exercise broad 
jurisdiction in deciding what course each student 
should follow. 

Secondary Schools. The Nazi leaders were dis- 
turbed at the class-selective character of the sec- 
ondary schools, yet they had no wish to open the 
way to higher education for the masses. The clas- 
sical Gymnasium has been reduced in importance 
as being too far out of touch with current life and 
problems; other types of higher schools have been 
simplified, with one basic type predominating, the 
Oberschule or upper school. The period of sec- 
ondary education has been reduced from nine to 
eight years. Schools are separate, as heretofore, 
for boys and girls: Those for boys offer two main 
types of programs, one emphasizing science and 
mathematics, the other modern languages; those 


“Hans-Joachim von Schumann, Die national-sozialis- 
tische Erziehung im Rahmen amtlicher Bestimmungen 
(Langensalza, 1943), pp. 21-24. Bason, op. cit., pp. 53-58. 

™ Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, 
Feb. 5, 1938, official organ of the Ministry of Education 
(Berlin), pp. 48-52. 
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for girls offer a language program and another 
with stress on home economics. The major em- 
phasis in the newer-type secondary schools is upon 
nationalistic ideology and training for war sery- 
ices. These schools are rapidly supplanting the 
old Gymnasium with its classical and humanistie 
training. The Aufbau school continues as a six- 
year institution, mainly vocational and found 
chiefly in rural districts. 

The Nazi concept of education is clearly. ex. 
pressed in the comments of Minister Rust on the 
decree of March 27, 1937 for reform of the higher 
schools.* The older schools, he argued, had lost 
contact with the vital currents of national life 
which alone can create a social order and shape its 
culture. The classical Gymnasium with its ideal 
of a cultivated personality must make way fora 
school fitted for the real German man as blood and 
historic destiny had made him. A new society 
must set for itself definite goals to which educa- 
tion must conform. “The German school is a part 
of the National Socialist educational establish- 
ment. Its task is, along with the other educational 
forces of the people but in accord with its own par- 
ticular means, to form the National Socialist man.” 
The upper schools, while no longer the prerogative 
of a class, were still to be selective, but blood, con- 
duct, attitude, and character were to be the criteria 
rather than intellecual accomplishment. Like all 
other Nazi institutions they must be “fighting or- 
ganizations”; there could be no “closed system” of 
education standing aloof from the battle. The 
schools must close ranks. Not pedagogy but 
“shared combat” in behalf of a preconceived polit- 
ical order was the true educator. 

The Land Year and the Rural School-Home 
Nazi educational philosophy is well expressed in 
the institution of the land year, established in 
March 1934 in Prussia, whereby qualified Aryan 
students who left school after the eighth year, the 
period of compulsory education, were to spend 
eight months in the country combining a program 
of practical work with physical exercise, recrea- 
tion, and study. It was intended particularly for 
children from the crowded industrial areas who 
might never have an opportunity otherwise to el- 
joy the invigorating contact with the soil and with 
peasant and rural surroundings. Such a life was 
to link city with country, develop a taste for 
healthful rural living, and train for community 
life and responsibility. In 1936 there were 31,500 
children in 600 camps throughout rural Prussia. 
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The country school-home, an institution already 
common under the Republic but developed by the 
Nazis, served a similar purpose. School groups 
migrated to the country, there to live and study 
together in intimate contact with peasant life and 
ideas. Instruction was adapted to the region, re- 
lating to such matters as landscape, local resources, 
crafts and industries, type of settlement, racial 
make-up of population, historical background and 
destiny of region, and values of regional activities 
for the National Socialist state. Its goal was “the 
incorporation of youth into homeland, folk and 
state through the awakening and directing, in a 
politically conscious sense, of sound racial 
powers.”"* School journeys utilizing special 
school-homes, youth hostels, and historic sites were 
a common practice and endeavored to connect 
learning with actual observation and experience, 
always with an eye to developing pride in the na- 
tional heritage and a sense of the unity of all Ger- 
man life. 


The Teacher Under National Socialism 

As indicated above, the teacher is all-important 
in the German schools. The Nazis went even fur- 
ther than earlier regimes in stressing the impor- 
tance of the personal factor in instruction. There 
must be an end of the “bloodless intellectual”, the 
“stoop-shouldered pedagogue” who could never in- 
spire his young charges. The Nazi schoolmaster 
must be a rugged outdoor man skilled in sports 
and military techniques, a statesman well grounded 
in National Socialist principles and qualified to 
inculcate them in an effective manner. He must be 
a stimulating leader, a living exponent of National 
Socialist ethos. The man is prior to methods; 
hence capable teachers can be developed only 
through a regimen of living experience. Says a 
Nazi educator : 


“Youth is anxious to.embrace everything that con- 
tributes to enthusiasm, devotion, courage, and 
good-will, and every teacher must of necessity lose 
his hold on young hearts who thinks he can satisfy 
them merely by feeding their intellectual appetite. 
This is the very reason why, for three decades, the 
young have continuously turned away from school 
with disinterest and dislike.” 


Teacher-training under National Socialism was 
modified to accord with these principles. The 
curriculum was now to include more “German sub- 
jects”: Race hygiene, political psychology and ped- 
agogy, Volkskunde, prehistory, defense geogra- 
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phy, the German borderlands, and the “Greater 
Germany” idea. Teachers from the primary to the 
university level were to spend some time in a la- 
bor camp acquiring a sense of community life and 
cooperation and an understanding of peasant life 
and folk values. Secondary teachers, still trained 
mainly in the universities, must correct any regret- 
table tendency toward excessive intellectualism by 
demonstrating their thorough familiarity with the 
requirements for training youth “in the spirit of 
National Socialism”. The test in philosophy pre- 
viously required in the oral examination was re- 
placed by problems relating to the required subject- 
matter and to “fundamental political ideological 
questions”. The official regulations of Septem- 
ber 1938 for the qualifying of teachers in the con- 
tinuation schools of Austria required that candi- 
dates be examined in the following subjects: Race 
eugenics, the Nuremberg laws, blood and soil, 
Mein Kampf, the Four Year Plan, army organiza- 
tion, the Labor Front, organic, as opposed to lib- 
eral, views of the state, the menace of Bolshevism, 
folk culture, recent German history, Hitler’s 
achievements, and the greatness of eternal Ger- 
many. 

The new regime lost little time in “coordinating” 
the teachers. The Civil Service Law of April 7, 
1933 provided for dismissal or exclusion from 
teaching posts on the following grounds: 


1. Inadequate training 

2. Political unreliability 

3. Non-Aryan descent 

4. Need of reorganizing school administration 


A personal oath of loyalty to Hitler was required. 
Large numbers of police records were examined 
and many teachers were dismissed, although exact 
figures are unavailable. A considerable per- 
centage of the teachers under the Republic was 
conservative or reactionary by conviction and no 
doubt accepted the new regime whole-heartedly. 
In July 1933 a decree was issued which required 
that all teachers who were members of the Social 
Democratic Party, which embraced many primary 
teachers, sever their connections with that organ- 
ization. Communists, of course, were promptly 
dismissed. Teachers’ councils, which had been 
established under the Republic, were abolished. 
All suspected saboteurs on the educational front 


™ Nationalpolitische Lehrgdnge fiir Schiiler (Denkschrift 
des Oberprisidenten der Rheinprovinz) (Frankfurt, 1935), 
p. 1. 
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were liquidated, and absolute political conformity 
was imposed. All self-administering associations 
of teachers were eliminated and a National So- 
cialist League of Teachers was made the official 
organization of all educators. This league was 
mainly political in character, and under the lead- 
ership of Hans Schemm it has been concerned 
chiefly with providing political instruction to its 
members along lines dictated by National Socialist 
ideology. Applicants for admission to training 
institutions are carefully examined regarding 
their previous record, “Aryanism”, labor and 
military service, and membership and activity in 
youth or other party organizations. The selective 
and sifting process insures that none but devotees 
of National Socialism may find their way into 
the teaching profession. 


Contents, Methods, and Objectives of Instruction 


German Studies. German schoolrooms often 
display European and world maps with the areas 
inhabited by Germans carefully marked and ac- 
companied by the admonition: “Germans all! 
Wherever you may be, never forget that you are a 
German.” A child exposed to the Nazi system of 
instruction js not likely to forget. The emphasis 
on Heimatkunde in the lower schools, already sig- 
nificant under the Republic, was considerably in- 
creased by the Nazi authorities. A decree of April 
10, 1937 declared that the child must “learn to 
know, experience, and love the homeland, and 
. .. feel himself a rooted member of the Ger- 
man people”. To this end German sagas and folk- 
lore, heroic legends, local history and geography, 
folkways, traditions, and literature were to be 
studied. School journeys were to inculcate pride 
in homeland, race, and culture. From the earliest 
years the child was to think of freedom as attach- 
ment to his country and people, as a fulfilment of 
self in service to race and nation. According to 
a decree of January 22, 1938 the amount of time 
to be devoted to German studies in the secondary 
schools ranged from 35 percent of the total hours 
in the Gymnasium to 44 percent in the girls’ upper 
school. The main objectives of these studies are 
to inculcate a reverence for the old Germany (alt 
Deutschtum) and to train, discipline, and inspire 
youth to a defense of their nation, now always 
depicted as menaced by sinister forces both within 


“ W. M. Kotschnig, “The Learned Class in Germany To- 
day”, World Education, Jan. 1940, p. 66. 
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and without. Youth must evolve, or be given, a 
philosophy which nothing can shake. The tech- 
nique is to arouse strong feeling rather than to 
develop understanding. 

The Nazi emphasis upon Germanism has been 
clearly oriented to political objectives. Hetmat- 
kunde has stressed the urgency of defense, military 
routes and strategy, and modes of approach to 
“enemy” countries as well as the superiority of 
German culture. The schools devoted much at- 
tention in their geography classes to the colonial 
question, hammering home the iniquity of the 
Versailles Treaty in this particular and Germany’s 
need for colonies. A superior race must be a rul- 
ing people; hence a colonial empire was essential, 
A Colonial Society carried on an active campaign 
in the schools, collecting funds and disseminating 
propaganda. The Verein fiir das Deutschtum in 
Ausland was diligent in cultivating contacts with 
Germans abroad. <A decree of March 8, 1933 de- 
clared it the duty of the school to create a feeling 
of racial solidarity with the 30 million Germans 
abroad, particularly those in the adjoining areas 
severed from Germany by treaty. Even the study 
of foreign peoples and cultures was to serve one 
purpose only—the attainment of a clearer under- 
standing and appreciation of German culture and 
achievements. Germanism was the invariable 
criterion for a critical approach to all things alien. 
Prussian students might not travel abroad before 
they had learned to know their own land from 
personal observation. “The ultimate goal of such 
travel must be that the student arrive at a height- 
ened national consciousness and a deeper under- 
standing of his own Volkstum.” 

The Teaching of History. The use or abuse of 
subject-matter for political ends is most obvious in 
the teaching of history. Nazi educators agree with 
the Fascist Brodrero (cited in Hartshorne, Ger- 
man Universities, p. 116) : “History is effective as 
myth and not as truth. It is not the truth of the 
historical fact which is of significance, but the 
effect which follows from it.” Karl F. Sturm 
frankly admits: “We take sides in teaching history. 
And our side is Germany. Far be it from us to 
taint the hearts of our children with the curse of 
objectivity. We educate our young to recognize 
exclusively the rights of our own nationality.” * 
Walter Franck, president of the Reichsinstitut fiir 
die Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands (established 
in 1935) asserts: “History is a fighting science and 
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as such it cannot be objective.” It rests upon value 
judgments and can never be the outcome of “mere 
scholarship”. Rust declares for objectivity “cor- 
rectly interpreted”. History must be functional 
and dynamic, a molder of men, the “central, uni- 
fied, patriotic and political experience” of the race. 
Its purpose is to demonstrate the direction, mis- 
sion, and destiny of a people, not to offer a com- 
pendium of irrelevant facts. Nazism has thus 
broken completely with the Von Ranke tradition 
of history “as it actually happened”. This is now 
supplanted by Hitler’s dictum: “One learns his- 
tory not in order to know about what has happened 
but in order to possess a key to the future and to 
the progress of one’s own people.” * 

According to official decrees and directives his- 
tory is now presented in the German schools to 
achieve the following specific objectives : 


To exalt the heroic achievements of the Ger- 
man past 

To produce inner conviction and loyalty to 
“folkish” ideals 

To stress the supreme importance of the 
racial factor in history and to exalt 
the Germans as the “primal people” 
(Urvolk) of Europe 

To portray German culture as antithetical to 
Latin-Christian culture 

To stress the sinister and corrupting influ- 
ences of alien forces upon Germany at all 
times 

To inculcate respect for the leader principle 
through exaltation of German heroes, 
such as Frederick the Great 

To present the history of other peoples only in 
its bearing upon German history 

To glorify German conquest of the Ostland in 
the Middle Ages and depict Germans 
always as bearers of civilization 

To show war as a creative and necessary 
process in the making of nations and in 
the triumph of superior cultures 

To.show Germany as struggling for existence 
in a hostile world and to contrast her 
“heroic world viewpoint” with the mate- 
rialism or barbarism of other peoples 

To emphasize the reasons for Germany’s de- 
feat and humiliation, 1918-33, and her 
revival under National Socialist lead- 


ership 
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To show at all times the salutary (vdlkisch) 
forces shaping German destiny and the 
corrupting, alien influences at work to 
thwart its fulfilment 


A survey of courses and textbooks in use in the 
German schools is enlightening. Topics generally 
emphasized are the creative role of the Nordic 
race, Luther as a German national hero, anti- 
Semitism in history, the career of Frederick the 
Great, the “dictate of Versailles” and the “war- 
guilt lie”, the weakness and humiliation of the 
Weimar Republic, the Ruhr invasion and Ger- 
many’s resistance, the Hitler movement, Ger- 
many’s need for living-space, the menace of 
Communism, and Germany’s national ideals and 
destiny. The central theme and thesis of history 
instruction is about as follows: 


Germany is a nation in process of becoming. 
In spite of racial superiority and heroic leader- 
ship she has incessantly been attacked, encircled, 
or corrupted by lesser breeds. Her history is a 
tragedy of frustration and incomplete achieve- 
ment. Yet Germany and Germany alone pos- 
sesses the genius for order and creative achieve- 
ment that can end Europe’s long tale of futile and 
fratricidal wars. She alone can become the 
“europdische Ordnungsmacht”. The Hitler move- 
ment is her final struggle for liberation and self- 
fulfilment—its triumph will mean the liberation 
of Europe and its unification under the aegis of 
the one race predestined by history and fate to 
achieve the task. 


Books and Literature. The reading of German 
children is carefully controlled and directed to 
political ends. Of a list of preferred children’s 
books for use in the schools, published in the 
official school journal, some 40 percent related to 
military or racial topics. Representative titles of 
recommended books for the year 1938 include: 


German Defense 

School and Weltanschawung 
On the Way to World Power 
German Blood in German Space 


** John B. Mason, “Nazi Concepts of History”, The Review 
of Politics, April 1940, pp. 180-96. 

* Adolf Viernow, Zur Theorie und Prazvis des national- 
sozialistischen Geschichtsunterrichts (Halle, 1985), pp. 
5-41. C. A. Beard, “Education under the Nazis”, Foreign 
Affairs, April 1936, p. 447. 
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Fly, German Youth! 

German Colonial Pioneers in Africa 

What German Youth Must Know About 
Racial Inheritance 

Race, Folk and Soldierliness 

Race and History 

Soldiers of Tomorrow 

German Tanks, Attack ! 

Heroism and Belief in Destiny 

Versailles and St. Germain—World Peace 
Against the German People 

Atlas of German Living Space in Central 
Europe 

Nuremberg—the Spirit of Old Germany 

Carl Schurz: German and American 

Nordic Beauty in Art and Life 

Folk in Fire 

Nation in Need 

Folk Science on German Principles 

Comradeship, Battle and Death 

The Heroic Form in German Art 

Stories of Front Fighters 


The minds of young Germans are nourished al- 
most exclusively on reading dealing with the fol- 
lowing themes: Old German myths and folklore, 
tales of adventure and heroism, wars and battles, 
rural and peasant life, racial science and anti- 
Semitism, travel, geography, politics, soldiers’ ex- 
periences, and the lives of German warriors and 
statesmen. 

The teaching of literature at the higher school 
levels is designed to strengthen political convic- 
tion. Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen is pre- 
sented to exemplify the fighter-for-freedom of 
the Reich, but attention is not called to the great 
poet’s cosmopolitan ideals. Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein portrays the strong politically minded 
fighter, and Wilhelm Tell the awakening of 
Volkstum against alien oppression, but Schiller’s 
concept of freedom is not generalized. War liter- 
ature is abundantly used to illustrate German 
heroism as well as the causes of collapse. Front- 
line experiences are idealized as furnishing the 
inspiration for Germany’s political and moral re- 
awakening. An eighth-grade reader, Das Ewige 
Deutschland, by F. Hackenberg and B. Schwarz, 


, 


* Wilhelm Hartnacke, Der Neubau des deutschen Schul- 
wesens (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 17-18. Claus Tietjen, Lehr- 
plan im Aufbau der deutschen Schule (Leipzig, 19384), 
p. 24. 
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may be described as typical. The first part con- 
tains excerpts from Klopstock, Kant, Schiller, 
Goethe, and others, each with a special application 
to present events; the second part includes patri- 
otic extracts from Hoélderlin, Fichte, Clausewitz, 
and others, glorifying German traits and deeds 
(Fichte is depicted as rallying the German people 
in the War of Liberation by arousing them to a 
true sense of their racial origins and worth), 
Albrecht Diirer is presented as “our venerable 
ancestor”; Nietzsche is quoted on “German manli- 
ness”, The final portion applies historical ideas 
to the present era of the Reich, justifying hatred 
of the Jews, showing Germany to be the land of loy- 
alty and truth, and praising Hitler as the leader 
predestined to fulfil Germany’s historic mission. 

Mathematics and Science. Even the more ob- 
jective and abstract subjects have been mobilized 
in the Nazi crusade for the minds of the young, 
Scientific instruction, argues a Nazi educator, can 
no longer be a “poorly concealed materialism” ; as 
now offered it “opens the way to life’s highest 
values, to faith in the soul, the free will and divine 
powers”. No recondite or disconnected matter 
unrelated to the German spirit need be presented. 
After all, Nature herself is an organic community 
through the study of which the child derives in- 
sight into his own Volksgemeinschaft in its natural 
and cosmic setting.”” 

An “Aryan” mathematics was developed which 
was calculated to safeguard the youthful German 
from the distorted concepts introduced by such 
“non-Aryans” as Einstein. Geometry was pre 
ferred to algebra as offering a concept of nature 
based on “spatial intuition” rather than a con- 
fused juggling with numbers. Arithmetical ex- 
ercises which dealt with “German” problems, rang- 
ing from declining birthrates to the acceleration 
of falling bombs, were formulated. Among the 
titles of new educational works in this field were 
The German People’s Fate in Figures, Examples 
of Calculation in a New Spirit, Mathematics 
Teaching in Relation to the Fall and Rise of Ger- 
many, and Mathematics in the Service of National 
Socialist Education. Mathematics was not a mere 
“tool of learning” but a means to an understand- 
ing of that “ordering and arranging power” which 
Hitler had brought into German life. It had been 
misused and corrupted by liberalism and capital- 
ism; it was now to function in behalf of a renewed 
Reich in characteristically German fashion. 
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The distortion of the various sciences to suit 
Nazi purposes is well known. Biology became 
race science. Sociology was the “study of the folk 
community”. Physics and chemistry merely 
added the prefix “Wehr” and made their contribu- 
tions to aviation, ballistics, and chemical warfare. 
A considerable percentage of the articles in Ger- 
man educational journals between 1935 and 1940 
deals with the applications of the sciences to war- 
fare.8 So important was the new study of race 
“science” considered that by decrees of September 
13, 1933 and January 15, 1935 it was made com- 
pulsory in the fifth year of the Volkschule and in 
the lower years of the secondary and middle 
schools. A more thorough study was to follow in 
the upper years in order to achieve a “full appre- 
ciation of the necessity and spirit of blood purity”. 
Examinations in this field were to be required for 
the issuance of the certificate of maturity by any 
school and for all teaching credentials. 

Education for War. The official journal of the 
German League of Teachers (Der Deutsche Er- 
zicher, 1938, No. 2) declared: “Every German 
child should know that the future war will not be 
waged merely by front-line combatants but also by 
all the people—men, women, old folks and chil- 
dren. . . . The idea of war should be inculcated 
in every child.” The necessity of education for 
war is reflected in virtually every educational peri- 
odical, every pedagogical work, and every text- 
book of the period. In an issue of the Hitler 
Youth organ, Wille und Macht, April-May, 1941, 
the goal for German youth—heroic courage and 
soldierly bearing (soldatische Haltung)—was 
elaborated in great detail through excerpts from 
Hitler’s speeches. Years before the outbreak of 
war the theory of Ewald Banse, Germany’s fore- 
most exponent of total national mobilization for 
war, had been fully embodied in the Reich’s educa- 
tional program. Banse advocated teaching that 
would not hand out mere “lumps.of knowledge” but 
would “pour steel into the nerves of the German 
people”. Such a program was too vast to be 
achieved by the schools alone but had to enlist 
the cooperation of schools, youth organizations, 
labor service, the army itself as a “university of 
patriotic education”, and all instrumentalities 
of propaganda. The German people were to be 
made war-conscious—defense-mindedness ( Wehr- 
gedanke) must be thoroughly inculcated. 
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The role of the school in achieving these ends 
was not to offer actual military training but to 
become a preparatory school for the army and 
for the war to come.” The curriculum, as indi- 
cated above, was thoroughly militarized. Instruc- 
tion emphasized physical fitness, the training of 
character, will, courage, endurance, political con- 
sciousness, and a knowledge of military tech- 
niques. Aviation was particularly stressed—it 
was Officially stated to be the duty of the schools 
to further it as a “condition of life for the German 
people”. Germany’s “regrettable past” and her 
mistakes, humiliations, and sufferings of the first 
World War were to be harped upon. All studies 
were to be “politicalized” to develop a clear con- 
sciousness of Germany’s needs and objectives. 
The soldier was to be glorified as the “embodiment 
of purest manhood”, military service as the highest 
honor. The ideal of pacifism (nie wieder Krieg) 
was to be relentlessly attacked. History must 
present the “becoming” of the nation through 
struggle and glorify military heroes and virtues. 
Political training must instil a passionate aware- 
ness of national objectives. Foreign languages 
and cultures must demonstrate the superiority of 
Kultur and the dangers of Uberfremdung. Geog- 
raphy became the science of Geopolitik, a justifica- 
tion for German expansion. Science must justify 
its place in the curriculum by its contributions to 
total war preparedness. A “political-military 
elite” must be trained to become the bearers of 
state power, the active, disciplined, soldierly nu- 
cleus of the embattled Volk. Nazi education in 
all its aspects, in school and out, was essentially a 
play on emotions and attitudes, a Begeisterung; 
its central drive was the spiritual preparation of 
the people for war. 

Religion. The anti-Christian tendency of Naz- 
ism has not been so influential in education as 
often supposed. There is no evidence that “Nor- 
dic religion” has superseded Christianity in the 


schools; instruction in both Catholic and Evangeli- 


* This was found to be true of Deutsche Volkserziehung, 
(Frankfurt a.M.), Nationalsozialistisches Bildungswesen, 
(Munich), Die Erziehung (Leipzig), and Monatschrift fiir 
Hohere Schulen (Berlin). 

*QLeo Gruenberg, Wehrgedanke und Schule (Leipzig, 
1934), pp. 4-11, 39-42. 

*«Pflege der Luftfahrt in den Schulen und Hoch- 
schulen”, Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volks- 
bildung, Feb. 5, 1940, p. 85. 
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cal faiths continues to be given. Yet a number 
of significant developments indicate clearly the 
lessening importance of religion as a factor in 
German education, a situation, it may be noted, 
common today throughout the Western World. 

Religion remains, as in the past, part of the cur- 
riculum of the common schools, but the time de- 
voted to it has been reduced in favor of physical 
education. In secondary schools the number of 
hours per week has been reduced from 19 to 12. 
A decree of 1938 assures freedom of conscience 
and bans the forced indoctrination of pupils by 
teachers. Sectarian schools are still legal but have 
been largely closed down by the device of local 
plebiscites under Nazi auspices, the choice being 
between a parochial school and a public inter- 
denominational one. Virtually all elementary 
schools have now become non-denominational. 
The elementary teachers, even prior to 1933, were 
largely anti-clerical in sentiment and supported 
the government’s efforts to curtail sectarian in- 
fluences in the school. Many clerical teachers have 
been replaced by laymen. School prayers were 
abolished in 1939. Undoubtedly the hours de- 
voted to religious instruction have frequently been 
used for the inculcation of National Socialist doc- 
trines. Many teachers have made a sincere effort 
to reconcile Nazi ideas with Christianity, but it 
seems that they have achieved only moderate suc- 
cess. Religion has been less effectively coordi- 
nated with National Socialism than any other ele- 
ment of German culture. 

The crisis in German thought is very real and 
as yet unresolved. The German mind is inherently 
mystical and craves a faith. The disillusionment 
and cynicism of the post- Weimar era created a sus- 
ceptibility to new spiritual forces. Hitlerism, in 
the minds of many, is essentially a secular religion. 
It fills the vacuum left by the collapse of old values. 
But in spite of the pagan tendencies of the Hitler 
Youth, especially under its former leader, Baldur 
von Schirach, and the “German Christian” move- 
ment, the vast majority of converts to National 
Socialism have not renounced traditional Christi- 
anity. Although no doubt disturbed by the in- 
herent conflict between the particularism of the 
German “folkish” concept and the universalism 
of the Christian ideal, these converts are appar- 
ently able to accept both—perhaps an instance of 
the dualism that so often characterizes German 
thinking. 
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UNRRA—Continued from page 508 


tent of blotting out completely the stake and voice 
of other nations in this organization. 

Between these two extremes of maladjustment, 
however, an encouraging degree of unanimity has 
been arrived at among all agencies of this Govern- 
ment concerning the proper procedures for dealing 
with UNRRA. For example, the arrangements 
which have been worked out by the national supply 
agencies for the consideration of import programs 
for the liberated areas show not only an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this work and of the 
important position of UNRRA in relation thereto 
but also a serious effort to adjust their procedures 
to the complex administrative problems involved. 
The same is true, as has been noted, of the progress 
of UNRRA’s relations with the combined military. 
Much remains to be done, however, both here and 
in other member nations, in developing and con- 
tinuing the necessary support for UNRRA. 


V 


The actual work of UNRRA is only now begin- 
ning. It would be foolhardy for anyone to under- 
estimate the complexity and difficulty of its tasks; 
it would be even more rash to predict the degree 
to which it will attain success. It would be even 
more mistaken to assume that the most brilliant 
success of this venture would be more than a begin- 
ning toward a better world. 

But we can be equally positive that this is our 
task and that we are in it, not merely to justify 
some charitable impulse or an urge to practice up 
on international cooperation, but because of the 
intrinsic importance to us, politically and eco- 
nomically, of this work and its most effective 
administration. 
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Scientific and Technical Mobilization: Hearings Before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to §. 
Res. 107, a Resolution Authorizing a Study of the Possi- 
bilities of Better Mobilizing the National Resources of the 
United States. Part 16, Aug. 29 and Sept. 7, 8, 12, and 13, 
1944. Cartel Practices and National Security. xvi, pp 
1965-2453. 
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Consultation on Matters 
Relating to International 
Organization 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The Acting Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., was host on October 26 to chiefs of mis- 
sions representing other American republics at an 
informal meeting at Blair House for an exchange 
of views regarding provisions of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals and related inter-American ar- 
rangements, 

The present consultation is being undertaken 
pursuant to the good-neighbor policy, in accord- 
ance with which exchanges of information and 
views regarding matters of peace and security have 
long been customary among the American repub- 
lics. It is intended to provide opportunity for 
consideration of points raised by various repre- 
sentatives of the American republics from the 
standpoint of their national and the general in- 
terest. 

Studies relating to international organization 
and inter-American arrangements have been in 
progress in the American republics throughout the 
war. By enabling American governments 
through their diplomatic representatives to be- 
come fully acquainted with each other’s attitudes 
toward such fundamental questions, each govern- 
ment will be better able to formulate, in its indi- 
vidual sovereign capacity, its policy toward these 
vital matters of common interest. 





AVIATION—Continued from page 500 


Chief of the Interpreting and Translating Bureau 
Guillermo A. Suro, Acting Chief, Central Translating 
Division, Department of State 
Assistant Chief of the Interpreting and Translating 
Bureau 
Jean Pierre de Loeschnigg, Office of War Information 


Director of Air and Courier Services 
Maj. John R. Young, War Department Liaison Officer ; 
Chief, Air Priorities Section, Division of Foreign 
Service Administration, Department of State 


Security Officer 
Maj. John E. Johnson, Director, Security and Intelli- 
gence Division, Fort Custer, Michigan 


Secretary for Transportation and Special Services 
Daniel H. Clare, Jr., Department of State 
Assistant Secretary for Transportation and Special 
Services 
Albert Fletcher, Department of State 
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Finance and Disbursing Officer 
William J. Heneghan, Division of Budget and Finance, 
Department of State 
Personnel Relations Officer 
Virginia Brittingham, Division of Departmental Per- 
sonnel, Department of State 
Editor of the Journal 
Frances Armbruster, Division of Research and Pub- 
lication, Department of State 
Archivist 
Ruth K. Wailes, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


THE DEPARTMENT = 


Appointment of Officers 


Louis Silverfield as agent of the Department of 
State for the purpose of taking applications for 
passports and administering oaths in connection 
therewith in the area of San Francisco, California, 
effective October 19, 1944. 

Louis G. Owens as agent of the Department of 
State for the purpose of taking applications for 
passports and administering oaths in connection 
therewith at the Department of State, effective 
October 26, 1944. 

George V. Allen as Executive Officer of the Office 
of Near Eastern and African Affairs in concur- 
rence with his duties as Chief of the Division of 
Middle Eastern Affairs, effective October 16, 1944. 
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Purchase of Dominican Food Surpluses: Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and the Dominican 
Republic approving memorandum of understanding dated 
November 1, 1943—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Ciudad Trujillo December 17, 1943 and February 11, 
1944. Executive Agreement Series 404. Publication 2188. 
21 pp. 10¢. 

Military Service: Agreement between the United States 
of America and Colombia and related note of February 
12, 1944—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Wash- 
ington January 27, 1944; effective January 27, 1944. Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series 407. Publication 2195. 7 pp. 5¢. 

Regulations for the International Radioelectric Service 
of Air Navigation, May 1988. [Reproduction of Volume 
I (General Regulations) Published by International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation.] Publication 2200. 31 pp. 


15¢. 
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Protocol Prolonging International 
Sugar Agreement 


The American Embassy at London transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch of October 14, 
1944, certified copies of a protocol, dated at London 
on August 31, 1944, to prolong for one year after 
August 31, 1944 the International Agreement Re- 
garding the Regulation of Production and Market- 
ing of Sugar, signed at London on May 6, 1937, 
as enforced and prolonged by a protocol dated at 
London on July 22, 1942.2. The protocol of Au- 
gust 31, 1944 was signed on behalf of the United 
States of America (with a reservation “Subject to 
ratification”), the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Porttigal, the Union of South Africa, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 


Rubber Agreement With Venezuela 


The American Embassy at Caracas transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch of September 
28, 1944, the text of an agreement effected by an 
exchange of notes dated September 27, 1944 be- 
tween the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Venezuela, amending the 
rubber agreement between the United States and 
Venezuela signed October 13, 1942.° 


1Trenwith, Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
Protocols, and Agreements Between the United States of 
America and Other Powers, 1923-1937, vol. IV, p. 5599; 
Treaty Information Bulletin 92, May 1987, p. 19. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1942, p. 678. 

® BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1942, p. 838, 
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Monetary Agreement, United Kingdom © 


and Belgium 


The American Embassy at London transmitted | 
to the Department, with a despatch of October 10, — 
1944, the text of a monetary agreement between | 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Govern. — 
ment of Belgium, signed at London on October — 


5, 1944 (Belgium No. 1 (1944), Cmd. 6557). 
Article 8 provides in part as follows: 


“If during the currency of this Agreement the 
Contracting Governments adhere to a general in- 
ternational monetary agreement, they will review 
the terms of the present Agreement with a view to 
making any amendments that may be required.” 

Article 12 provides that the agreement shall 
come into force on the day of its signature and 
that it may be terminated by notice of either con- 
tracting government to the other, the agreement 
ceasing to have effect three months after the date 
of such notice. The agreement “shall terminate 
three years after the date of its coming into force, 
unless the Contracting Governments agree other- 
wise”, 

The agreement of October 5, 1944 abrogates the 
Anglo-Belgian financial agreements of June 7, 
1940 and of January 21, 1941. 


Commercial “‘Modus Vivendi’’, 
Venezuela and Spain 


The American Embassy at Caracas transmitted 
to the Department, with a despatch of October 3, 
1944, a copy of an exchange of notes signed at 
Caracas on September 18, 1944 effecting a further 
renewal for one year from September 18, 1944 of 
the commercial modus vivendi between Venezuela 
and Spain concluded on September 17, 1942. The 
notes of September 18, 1944 are published in the 
Venezuelan Gaceta Oficial No. 21,514 of Septem- 
ber 19, 1944, 
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